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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
gan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
trfbution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tei. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE ANT 60th ST.. CHICAGO 


TWO FAREWELL RECEPTIONS 


Two farewell receptions to workers 
connected with Universalist Headquar- 
ters, Boston, marked the first fortnight in 
September. 

On September 12, 4 to 6 p. m., Dr. and 
Mrs. Leroy W. Coons received in the 
parlor of Universalist Headquarters in 
honor of Miss Erna Pilz, who for three 
and one-half years has served as the highly 
competent secretary in the office of the 
State Superintendent, Dr. Coons. About 
thirty people attached to Headquarters 
were in attendance, and also Mrs. van 
Schaick and Mrs. Quentin Coons. 

Dr. van Schaick, in behalf of workers 
in all departments, presented Miss Pilz 
with a tea service of community silver and 
a pair of sterling silver candlesticks. 

Miss Pilz is a Universalist girl from 
Saugus, Mass. She was graduated from 
the Saugus public schools and the Malden 
Commercial School. She succeeded Miss 
Myrtle Belyea, now Mrs. Fielder, when the 
latter became office secretary of the Gen- 
eral Y. P.C. U. Mrs. Fielder succeeded 
Miss Betty Lee, who married Mr. F. Ar- 
nold Bradley in England. 

Miss Pilz was married to Irving Edwin 
Dexter of Portland, Maine, who is engaged 
in Grand Banks fishing, on Sunday, Sept. 
21, at her home in Cliftondale, Saugus, 
Dr. L. W. Coons officiating. 

On September 16; at 4 p. m., thirty-five 
people representing all departments at 
Universalist Headquarters gathered in the 
rooms of Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick, the 
top floor of the Murray Trust Building, 
174 Newbury St., for a farewell party to 
Miss Mary Slaughter. Miss Slaughter 
and Miss Eleanor Bonner landed from 
Europe September 9. Miss Slaughter at 
once came to Boston and spent one week 
at Headquarters to close up her work with 
the General Sunday School Association, 
and turn over papers to her successor, 
Miss Harriet Yates. Not only were nearly 
all employees of the Universalist Church 
and the Leader present, but the wives of 
some of the executives were present also, 
including Mrs. Coons and Mrs. Polk. 
Mrs. Patterson of Pasadena fortunately 
was able to attend. Dr. Lowe and Dr. 
Huntley, with whom Miss Slaughter was 
associated in work, came with their wives. 
Miss Hersey of Bethany Union, where Miss 
Slaughter has made her home the past year, 
and Mrs. Quentin Coons ‘also attended. 
Great merriment was occasioned by the 
cutting of a bride’s cake made by Mrs. 
Janet Stover, in which were ring, thimble, 
button and other articles. Miss Alice G. 
Enbom secured the ring, Dr. Coons the 
button, Miss Margaret Shaw the thimble, 
Miss Leona Haskins the heart, and Mrs. 
Coons the wishbone. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle made a spark- 
ling, witty address and presented Miss 
Slaughter with flat silver, knives, forks, 
tea spoons and coffee spoons, Lady Diana 
pattern, the gift of her friends at Head- 


quarters. Miss Slaughter replied briefly 
but feelingly. Thoughshe is an experienced 
campaigner, she found this type of speech 
difficult. On Oct. 2 Miss Slaughter will 
be married to Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, 
of Peoria, Ill., at her home in Camp Hill, 


Alabama. 
* * 


CLOSING DAYS AT FERRY BEACH 


The last two weeks of the 1930 season 
at Ferry Beach saw the Boy Scout En- 
campment, under the able direction of 
Scoutmaster Roger Trask and Mr. F. A. 
Roberts, in full swing. Fifty-five Boy 
Scouts from Peabody and Salem, Mass., 
occupied the white tents at the entrance 
to the grove. Radio communication was 
held daily with Boston, for this fine Pea- 
body Troop possesses the right which few 
other Boy Scout organizations have, the 
right to transmit messages as well as to 
receive. 

The Scouts co-operated with the Ferry 
Beach management and took as one of 
their projects the clearing up of the grove. 
Much work was done there the past sum- 
mer and the Scouts helped materially by 
carrying away the underbrush and broken 
or dead trees which had been cut down. 
A raft was also built by the boys with 
lumber and oil barrels, and was floated 
one late afternoon. It was to have been 
christened ‘“‘Miss Ferry Beach,” but alas! 
one of the worst line gales of the year 
came that night and the following day, 
breaking the raft and postponing the 
marine adventures of the Scouts until 
next year. On Aug. 30 the day dawned 
mistily. But by nine o’clock the sun got 
the best of it and there was a clear, fresh 
morning. The Scouts folded their tents— 
like good Scouts, not the Arabs!—and 
chugged away in automobiles down 
“Commonwealth Avenue,” the Saco road 
and the Newburyport Turnpike to home. 
But they all said, ‘‘Till next year!’’ and 
not “‘Good-by!”’ to Ferry Beach, and Ferry 
Beach will welcome them all back then. 

Some of the old-time Ferry Beachers 
and a few guests stayed through the 
Scout weeks. Mrs. Maria Shinn and Miss 
Alice Blanchard were there until the close. 
The season itself was an excellent one. 
More guests registered at the hotel than 
last year. Much of a constructive nature 
was accomplished and the promise for 
next year is brighter than ever. Two new 
roads were built, one of them from the 
main road to the side of Rowland Hall 
and the other running through the woods 
from the tenting ground to the Saco road. 
This last saves the automobilist consid- 
erable distance and many bumps. It will 
be clearly indicated with signs next year, 
and will be used by many. The old 
pavilion is being taken down and the 
lumber, much of which is valuable, stored 
away for repairs and new construction 
work. An attempt was made at landscape 
gardening around the buildings this 

(Continued on page 1244) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be prefessed. 


Editorial 


A PRAYER FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 

Almighty God, whose loving kindness faileth not, 
and whose mercy reacheth unto the end of the world, 
we beseech Thee especially for the people of this land 
who are destitute or discouraged because they can not 
find work. Save them, we beseech thee, from bitter- 
ness. Preserve them from despair in those hours when 
they feel that they are not needed by their fellow men. 
Encourage them with the knowledge of Thy never- 
failing love and with the fellowship of Thy days of 
poverty on earth. 

But particularly we beseech Thee, most merciful 
Lord, to open not only the hearts of those whose bounty 
may relieve their material distresses, but also the minds 
and imaginations of all Thy servants in places of re- 
sponsibility, that they may be enabled to devise ways 
and means whereby the burden of financial depression 
may be lifted from those least able to bear it, and 
whereby all mankind may be admitted to a share in the 
toil and the rewards of useful industry. 

This we ask in the Name of that Friend and Com- 
panion of the unfortunate, Thy Son our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

The Rev. B. Z. Stambaugh, in the Churchman. 
x Ox 


THE TWAIN MUST MEET 


NE of the most fundamental questions we all 
face is: Why do we shrink from those unlike 
ourselves? Kipling says of East and West, 

“never the twain shall meet,” and Stanley Jones tells 
an amusing story of a lady from ‘‘God’s own country” 
who said the most striking thing in her visit to Japan 
was to see so many foreigners all in one place! But, 
whether we loudly assert that all people are alike under 
the skin, or believe no good of the foreigner, we can 
not fail to recognize the barriers of race and custom. 

But wherein do we differ, and are these barriers 
real or fancied? Why does the Westerner speak of 
the wily Oriental, the crafty Jew, the cruel Turk, 
and the Oriental retort, “foreign devil?” Why is it 
that to-day East and West face each other with hearts 
troubled by antagonism or distrust? 

The answer of the East is prompt: “Imperialism, 
threefold: political imperialism, financial imperialism, 
racial imperialism.’”” The West replies: ‘‘Not so. 
Merely protection and development of backward 
countries for the benefit of all.’”’ And each has its 
own case. 

The aggressive, urban civilization of the West, 


born of a more favorable climate, looks at the East 
and sees a stagnant civilization, born of tropical 
inertia, its people poor, diseased, mainly illiterate 
according to our standards, without transportation 
or sanitation, bound by the social and religious cus- 
toms of their ancestors, and divided into groups bent 
on exterminating each other if the wise, firm Westerner 
for one moment relaxes his vigilance or removes his 
gunboats. 

The Easterner looks at the West and beholds 
riches beyond his wildest dreams, efficient communica- 
tion, education for all, health and sanitation, and an 
amazingly capable, aggressive, nationalistic and ma- 
terialistic civilization that freely offers its benefits, 
speaks loudly for equal opportunity for all and the 
theoretical rights of minorities, while in practise it 
frequently denies equality to the African and Oriental. 
The East sees the West as morally bankrupt, pro- 
fessing a superior ethical system which it can not it- 
self apply. 

With some justice, the Oriental finds Western 
logic peculiar. We tear down indigenous handicrafts, 
he says, in the interests of machine-made goods. 
Politically we conquer nations, train subjects to be- 
lieve in independence, and then resent their growing 
interest in nationalism. We preach equal opportunity 
for all, and refuse the Negro the job for which his 
education fits him. We profess sympathetic co- 
operation and understanding, and exhibit racial pride 
and prejudice. We preach a God of love and send 
gunboats to Chinese rivers. 

What the Oriental fails to see is the use of those 
machine-made goods in millions of homes of our poorer 
people, and an improved standard of living which 
creates a foundation on which spirituai things can be 
builded. He ignores a great body of opinion in this 
country and in England in favor of independence 
at the earliest possible moment for India and the 
Philippines. He lists examples of discrimination 
against Negroes and fails to mention the enormous 
strides that race has made with the opportunities 
it finds in the West. He notes the gunboats on 
Chinese rivers and ignores the Rockefeller Hospital 
in Peking, and devoted missionaries throughout the 
country. 

We must admit, however, that one of the most 
shocking discoveries made by an educated Oriental 
in the Occident is the Westerner’s knowledge of merely 
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the negative aspects of Eastern life. We have little 
if any knowledge of the creative and cultural aspects 
of Griental national life, of the social movements that 
are growing and developing, of the part that the edu- 
eated and traveled young Oriental is playing in shap- 
ing the destinies of his land. The Westerner, un- 
troubled by an inferiority complex, is serenely cer- 
tain that his own civilization is sweeping the world 
by virtue of merit. He fails to appreciate the values 
in the ancient cultures, the beauty of the Oriental 
art that no machine can duplicate, and the fact that 
peace has always been an Oriental ideal. It is a 
sobering thought that until recently the soldier ranked 
low in the estimation of the Chinese, and that respect 
for armies has come only since Japan won her place 
among the Christian nations by the sword. 

The East wants progress and prosperity—but 
not at the cost of her soul. She believes that the 
competitive system of the West is based on greed, 
selfishness and pride, and will in time destroy itself. 
She wants freedom to learn from the West and free- 
dom to develop a civilization suited to her own cul- 
ture, but she mightily fears being swallowed’ whole 
by Western institutions. She is assured that there 
is no such thing as essential race inferiority, and that 
the domination of group or type is produced merely 
by the operation of natural laws plus human desire 
for power. She feels that the tendency of the West 
has been to overlook the fact that Asia has a right to 
be included in the world, and that the West has noth- 


ing to fear if it admits her right to develop in her own 


way. She refuses domination and eagerly seeks co- 
operation. 

These convictions and feelings on the part of 
the East are a challenge to the best in the West. We 
believe that we can meet it. 

What price peace and understanding, the world 
around? Imagination, open-mindedness and broth- 
erliness cost little, but they go the whole way. 


HUBERT HERRING’S NEW VENTURE 

NNOUNCEMENT has been made of the for- 
A mation of the American Interracial Seminar 

by a representative group interested in the 

improvement of race relations in the United States. 
The first session of the Seminar will be held at various 
points in the South, November 11-21, upon the topic 
of ‘“Negro Progress in the South.” 

Prot .Herbert A. Miller of Ohio State University 
is the chairman of the Seminar. The executive di- 
rector is Hubert C. Herring. Over fifty persons have 
accepted membership in the committee of sponsors. 

The purpose of the American Interracial Seminar, 
which is described as a very informal organization, 
is to consider interracial situations in the United 
States and the means of their improvement. The 
Seminar is non-partisan and non-propagandist, and 
will pass no resolutions favoring any particular pro- 
posal for the improvement of race relations. It aims 
to provide a meeting-place for persons of a variety of 
experience who have widely differing ideas as to what 
methods should be used. 

The 1930 session is being held as an experiment. 
Meetings will be held in Washington, D. C., Rich- 


mond and Hampton, Virginia, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, Birmingham, Alabama, Atlanta, Georgia, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and other points. It is planned, if 
there is a demand for this type of seminar, to hold ses- 
sions in the future upon such topics as the Oriental 
on the Pacific Coast, the Mexican in the Southwest, 
the status of the American Indian, ete. 

Membership in the Seminar will be open to those 
interested in the question of race relations, and applica- 
tions for membership in the 1930 session should be ad- 
dressed to Hubert C. Herring, Executive Director, 
112 East 19th St., New York. 


* fe 


THIS CURLEY 


URING the summer Boston has had her part in 
celebrating the Tercentenary of the Massa- 


chusetts Bay Colony, and from all over the 


country, and even from old Boston, England, her 
guests have come. The concerts, pageants and meet- 
ings have all been worthy of the oecasion, and Boston 
has been justly proud of her history, her future, and 
of the city of to-day. 

It seems a pity, in the midst of so glorious an 
occasion, that her mayor was unable to substitute 
dignity and decorum for the pugnacious spirit for 
which he is well known. After a day spent in enter- 
taining the mayor of old Boston, in escorting the 
French fiyers about town, and in campaigning for 
his primary candidates, he felt impelled, it is reported, 
to show his versatility by attempting to assault the 
chairman of his party’s state committee in one of the 
rooms of a broadcasting station in the Hotel Buck- 
minster, because of unflattering remarks concerning 
himself. 

After a day spent in celebrating our ancestors’ 
struggle for freedom, the mayor abused his own free-. 
dom and attempted to curtail that of another citizen. 

What a mayor for free Americans! What a 
mayor for decent people! 

* * 


THREE KINDS OF MIND 


PEAKING of the service of universities, John 
Masefield, in his lecture on ‘Shakespeare and 
the Spiritual Life’’ at Oxford, said: ‘““The world 

moves as such bodies as this direct, whether to the 
trusting spirit as in the past, or to the inquiring mind, 
as at the present, or to the illuminated mind that shall 
be.”’ 

Here are three kinds of mind, strikingly differ- 
entiated. The trusting mind or spirit is characteris- 
tic of childhood. Every child is ‘a firm believer in all 
sorts of things. It takes everything for granted. It 
lives and moves and has its being from day to day on 
the “‘say-so” of those about it. This is also character- 
istic of primitive folk. They live by the trusting 
spirit. They take at its full face value everything 
handed down to them. 
historical periods when most people live in this same 
fashion. The medieval period has been characterized 
as ‘The Age of Faith.” It is amazing to us what the 
people then believed and how firmly they believed. 


There are also many persons to-day who have the 


trusting spirit. They believe everything Mother 


In like manner there are — 
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Church, or the Bible, or the priest or preacher, book 
or newspaper, declares. They have no doubts, no 
perplexities, no suspicions about anything told them. 

There are, however, two kinds of trustful spirit. One 

believes on authoritarian grounds, on the say-so of 

others; the other believes on the basis of his own ex- 

‘perience, or illumination, and so passes over to the 
thicd kind of mind. 

The inquiring mind is different from the trusting 
mind. It raises questions. ‘It wants to know,” as 
the Yankee phrase has it, or, as the more recent West- 

ern version has it, “It wants to be shown.” Its sym- 
bol is the question mark. It inquires into the truth 
of what is told it, whether by church, pope, priest, 
Bible, or preacher, or by book or newspaper. 

This inquiring kind of mind is characteristic 
of youth. The boy and girl soon pass out from the 
trusting into the inquiring period. They raise all 
manner of questions about things which they most 
firmly believed earlier, and this. brings about their 
experience of “‘storm and stress.’’ Certain periods in 
history also have the same questioning spirit. It was 
characteristic of the Greek mind, in its development 
into the scientific and philosophical attitude; later, 
‘in the early modern period, the European mind be- 
came inquiring and gave rise to science; still later, 
through Kant and his successors, the critical soirit 
entered philosophy, and through all these avenues, 
the same temper entered the field of religion; and we 
to-day experience the full force of it. Some dread 
this inquiring mind in religion, others welcome it. 

The inquiring mind, however, moves in diver- 
gent ways. Some who inquire can find no answer 
to their questions; some who seek do not find, but 
wander off into the desert of doubt, denial, skepti- 
‘cism. Others, however, move slowly and cautiously 
in the way that shines the brighter the more progress 
they make upon it. They are not far from the third 

Kind of mind. 
| The illuminated mind functions more largely, 
more totally, than either of the others. The imagi- 
nation, the emotions, the moral judgment, and the 
‘spiritual sense are all brought into requisition. There 
is no elimination of the personal equation here, but 
the whole personality is brought into action. It is 
the man thinking, feeling, discerning, and aspiring. 
This type of mind is characteristic of the artist, the 
‘poet, the moralist, and the mystic. They see things 
in and by the light of the illuminating imagination, 
the enkindled feelings, the flashing conscience, the 
heaven-soaring spirit. This is the highest type, the 
greatest kind of mind. 
| The question forces itself upon us, whether it is 
possible for us to develop from one kind of mind to 
another. Or are they so distinct that no change 
can be made? It would appear to be possible to ac- 
quire the illuminated mind. We pass from the 
trusting to the inquiring mind, and there is no reason 
why we should not keep moving and pass to the 
illuminated mind. 

It would be a good thing for us to examine our- 
selves, to see what kind of mind we possess—the 
credulous, the critical or the creative. Also to ask 
about the kind of mind we are producing in the church 
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of which we are members and which we serve; and, 


in like manner, also, with respect to the Protestant 
Church itself. The merely trusting, certainly the 
credulous, kind of mind will not do, and we, as lib- 
erals, who have done much of the needed service of 
the inquiring mind, must not remain at this stage, 
but pass on in the company of artist, poet, moralist 
and mystic to the stage of “the inquiring mind that 
shall be.” 
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EARLY STRUGGLES OF CUTLER 


NE of our strong laymen who hates to see his 
name in print writes us interesting details 
of the early life of the late Myron Cutler, 

minister of the Universalist church in East Jaffrey, 
N. H. He says: 


During Mr. Cutler’s last year at Tufts Edward L. 
Comins of Worcester met him on the street. Cutler 
was quite discouraged, having nearly reached the end 
of his financial resources and perhaps having had a 
hint of a probable failure to secure a diploma from the 
faculty. Mr. Comins took him to a quiet place where 
they could have a frank talk, and as a result the Chapin 
Club of the First Church raised a sum of money for him 
and he went back to college. Later Mr. Comins had a 
talk with Dean Leonard. Dean Leonard told him this: 
The faculty had decided that it was useless for Cutler to 
continue, and Dr. Leonard called him to his office to 
tell him the decision. Cutler heard him through, then 
straightened himself and said: ‘‘Dean Leonard, I am 
going to preach the gospel. If I can not prepare at Tufts 
I shall do so somewhere else.”” His spirit was so fine 
that it was impossible to refuse to let him graduate. 

This is the story which Dean Leonard told Mr. 
Comins and which Mr. Comins told me at the time, and 
which both of us have repeated so many times when 
Cutler’s work has been mentioned that I am sure it must 
be correct. 

Many years ago Mr. Comins spent a week end at 
East Jaffrey, driving up especially to hear Mr. Cutler 
preach. He called upon Cutler Saturday evening, and 
Cutler spoke freely of his work, said he had done every- 
thing, farming, carpentering and watch mending, show- 
ing a corner in his study where over a table hung a num- 
ber of watches in process of repair. Next morning when 
Mr. Comins went to church, he found Cutler ringing the 
bell; and later listened to an excellent sermon with no 
trace of his former handicap. 

* * 


WHERE IS HERE? 


FTEN we receive interesting newspaper clippings 
announcing the call and acceptance of minis- 
ters’ assistants and young people’s workers 

who are “coming here on the 15th” or thereabouts. 
“Here” is a big place. To be sure it is the center of 
the universe, but it is a movable center. The hard- 
worked news editor wants to identify here and name 
it. If the name of the newspaper from which the 
clipping is taken can be found, “here” is instantly put 
in that community. If the post-mark can be made 
out, here is located there, though more doubitfually, for 
people have been known to mail letters in the next 
town or city. But if we have no clue, we reluctantly 
consign the clipping to the wastepaper basket. Help 
us, dear readers, to find here, to name it with pre- 
cision, to cast it in imperishable metal, to immortalize 
it in our files. 
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The Place of a Liberal Church in the Modern World’ 


Roger Sherman Galer 


I 


Ce place does religion occupy in the 
modern world? That is the question 
asked by our turbulent and distracted 
age, deeply stirred by intellectual con- 

flicts and moral confusion. For nearly two thousand 
years Christianity has been the dominant religion of 
the most highly civilized races, yet the world’s prob- 
lems are still unsolved, and human life is still beset 
by doubts and storms. Our restless age spares no 
questions and reverences no traditions in its eager 
search for truth. Religion must face the same prag- 
matic test as social theories, political systems and 
scientific facts. 

The quest for certainty in religion is universal 
and persistent. With faith in the old dogmas waning, 
men are groping their way toward new truths better 
bottomed and credentialed. No wonder they are be- 
wildered. They find themselves in a universe vastly 
bigger than that pictured in the old cosmogonies under 
which traditional religious concepts had their origin. 
These concepts are inadequate to guide life as it must 
be lived under modern conditions. Many of them are 


utterly inconsistent with present day knowledge., 


Hence the commonest feature of our intellectual life 
is a blank skepticism. Men do not know what to be- 
lieve. As we discover more of the secrets of nature 
we seam to be uncovering a universe consisting solely 
of matter and energy. 

The only way to cure the prevalent skepticism is 
to reconstruct our religious philosophy along lines 
which will enable men to cherish religious convictions 
while at the same time preserving intellectual self- 
respect. To ignore the intellectual basis of religion 
would be fatal. No preaching of religion as a noble 
sentiment or an appeal to altruistic emotions will prove 
sufficient. Religion must be made intellectually re- 
spectable as well as morally justifiable and emotion- 
ally valuable. 

The modern mind can not content itself with a 
child-like belief, or pious phrases and shibboleths. 
Only a robust faith grounded upon a rational theory 
of life and an open-eyed view of the universe, revealed 
before us in such bewildering magnificence and com- 
plexity in these modern days, will suffice. 

All the new facts discovered in such vast numbers 
in our laboratories, all our new historical deductions, 
must become part of our liberal program. Wherever 
I go hungry souls and questioning minds eagerly wel- 
come a religious attitude which does not blink at our 
newest knowledge, but attempts to harmonize it with 
religious theory. Liberalism can render no greater 
service to multitudes of sincere but perplexed souls 
than to fashion a rational faith, founded on approved 
facts and accepting the conclusions of the latest schol- 
arship, yet reverent and retaining faith in the eternal 
values of the spiritual life. 


*An address delivered at the Ohio Universalist Convention 
in June, 1930, and repeated at various regional conferences of 
the National Federation of Religious Liberals. 
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To create this faith, to induce a rational optimism | 
to encourage a sound philosophy of values, is to re- 
create religion in our modern days. A task deep and | 
difficult, broad and inspiring enough to enlist the | 
energies of all who believe i in the necessity and value | 
of religion. L 

II 


Some of the questions which troubled the last 
half century are well on their way to solution. We | 
rejoice that the world so moves. Yet we must not | 
relax our energies. It will be generations before our | 
views permeate the popular mind. 1 

The liberal position with reference to the doctrine | 
of the Trinity and the announced results of critical 
Biblical scholarship are winning increased recognition — 
among thinking people of all denominations. 

The orthodox theory of a vicarious atonement is || 
being rapidly modernized in all communions. The 
shocking idea that the innocent should suffer for the 
guilty and that the guilty may accept the benefits 
of such a sacrifice can not last much longer in intelli- 
gent circles. Man is his own savior, and must suffer 
for his own sins. 

The awful doctrine of a literal hell is being so 
rapidly abandoned by all sorts of people in all the 
Orthodox Protestant bodies as to afford the greatest — 
satisfaction. No longer is this controversy as bitter 
or spectacular as in the early days of our church, but || 
our position must be steadily maintained until it | 
shall have gained universal acceptance. 

The doctrine of miracles is totally out of place | 
in the modern world. Our recent knowledge rejects | 
any variability in the operations of nature. There | 
can be no efficacy in prayer, supplication or entreaty ‘| 
which seek to invoke arbitrary whims or to control — 
physical events for the personal benefit of the peti- | 
tioner. | 

These liberal views are rapidly making their 
way among both ministers and laity of Orthodox | 
denominations. As a result we have a freer air for 
inquiry, greater tolerance of opinion, a relaxation of — 
the social ostracism visited for generations upon — 
those who held the wider views. We still need to | 
guard jealously any encroachment on the part of the | 
state on religious practises or belief. On the other | 
hand there is a marked tendency on the part of Chris- 
tian churches to unite for the purpose of controlling - 
legislation. There should be as careful restraint in 
this respect on the part of the church as we demand 
from the state with reference to religious questions. 


III 


These observations relate to battles already won | 
or in which our success seems reasonably assured. | 
Let us now consider some of the problems of the 
present and future. a 

Most of these problems which seem so insistent | 
and vital are old problems in new forms. They are | 
only stated differently and are set in a milieu of a | 
vastly greater knowledge of facts about the physical | 
universe. We know much more of the world about 
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us, and also of man himself, his origin, his physiological 
attributes, his mental operations. But underlying 
are the old problems in new guise. 

For instance, there were the questions raised by 
the theory of evolution. Orthodoxy fought this 
theory because it recognized, and justly, that it 
threatened the very foundation of Orthodox theology 
which was bottomed on the fall of man. 

A little later came a wave of materialism, in which 

scalpel and microscope could find in all the material 
universe no God. 
To-day it is behaviorism, proclaiming that mind 
is only the way in which matter, concentrated in 
brain cells, reacts to impressions from without. 
When chemical reactions can account for all physio- 
logical facts, when matter is reduced to electrical 
energy, when a vastly greater universe is only a mul- 
tiplication of stars like our sun with no God visible 
in galaxy or nebulae, and when entropy foretells the 
eventual running down of this “brave overhanging 
firmament, fretted with golden fire,’ the renewed as- 
sertion of a bald materialism assumes a more por- 
tentous shape. 

Not long ago I visited the radio show in Chicago. 
There were many actual demonstrations of some of 
the modern marvels of science. At one booth I heard 
the processes of growth in the petals of a rose, magni- 
fied a million times until they became a roar. In 
another experiment one could see the rush of an atom 
through the ether, a mere flash which told where the 
unseen atom passed in its swift flight. 

The most thrilling chapter in all human history 
is the marvelous story of science. It is the rising 
tide of scientific discoveries. It is peering into the 
tiny universe of the atom. It is reaching out among 
the stars and weighing them in our balances. In our 
day this has become a triumphal march progressing 
in a blaze of accumulated facts. 

Within recent years we have had thrust before us 
Einstein’s rearrangement of space and time, Ruther- 
ford’s discovery of the nature of the atom, Millikan’s 
isolation and measurement of the electron, the quan- 
tum theory, and behaviorism. 

The astronomer has gone out into the universe to 
find God. 

The physicist has gone into the electron to find 
life. 

The psychologist has gone into the brain to find 
mind. 

The astronomer comes back from Sirius and the 
nebula of Andromeda and reports that he has found 
no God. 

The reporters have come back from exploring 
the atom and report no life there, only electrical 
energy. 

The behaviorist comes back from his explorations 
and declares that he finds only a cortex, co-ordination 
centers and nerve filaments. No soul, no separate 
entity called mind, not even consciousness except as 
the result of chemical reactions. 

Wetry to revive our courage with the speculations 
of Eddington, Millikan and Compton as to a Per- 
sonality back of physical phenomena, but their 
hypotheses fall far short of demonstration. 

In another field we have come across results as 


startling. We have almost totally lost belief in an 
external, infallible authority in morals. Indeed, 
such is the inevitable result of our liberal theology. 
There is no book, no church, no dogma, possessing 
sacrosanct validity. 

Still another abyss yawns before us. Social 
theories are crumbling and economic dogmas are los- 
ing their power. Since Karl Marx all our economic 
theories and political foundations are questioned. 

Modern society is confronted in physics by the 
abyss of materialism. 

In psychology it faces the abyss where man is 
regarded as a physical product and not a soul. 

In social relations it faces social anarchy. 

In religion it faces moral anarchy—the soul 
struggling within its own resources and with no un- 
quenchable light in the skies. 


IV 

In the light of these new and startling develop- 
ments is it any wonder that our age asks the place 
of religion in the scheme of things? To liberals the 
question comes with especial force: What place has 
the Liberal Church in the modern world? 

Liberalism meets the challenge by facing all the 
new facts. It welcomes truth from whatever field 
it may come. It is not afraid of what physics or 
physiology or biology may do to religion. It does 
not hesitate to study the new theory of the atom and 
what effect that theory may have on religious con- 
cepts. 

Science does not become alarmed when Einstein 
announces a new cosmic theory, modifying the New- 
tonian cosmogony, or when Michaelsen with his 
interferometer enlarges the boundaries of the known 
universe by trillions of miles. Why should religion 
shudder with dread when a new theory of the electron 
is born or a new skull is discovered in China? 

When the intellectual youth of to-day reads the 
wonderful discoveries that are being made from day 
to day and compares them with the crude scientific 
notions and untenable historical deductions still held 
by many churches and churchmen, he is shoeked and 
repelled. And when he compares many widely held 
religious notions of justice and morality with the 
higher ethical standards of business, higher even when 
measured by the grossest details of our selfish civiliza- 
tion so derided by moralists, he scornfully rejects 
the old notions and proceeds to condemn religion in 
all its forms. 

In all ages the reconciliation of advancing knowl- 
edge and faith, of secular culture and theology, has 
produced the real crises of Christianity. In its earli- 
est history it was the contact of Greek philosophy and 
the naive religion of the Gospels. In the later Middle 
Ages it took the form of the humanism of the Renais- 
sance coming into impact with Catholic theology. 
With Erasmus began a critical study of the Bible 
which did not reach its flowering till the nineteenth 
century. And in our day the struggle between physi- 
eal and biological science and Orthodox views of 
creation has created immense tensions in the in- 
tellectual world. Sometimes the revolution has been 
bloodless, as when the new religion captured the 
Roman Empire. Sometimes it has issued in perse- 
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cution. Always it has stirred to their depths the 
waters of intellectual and moral revolt. 


V 
Religion to a liberal is chiefly an attitude, a 


view of the cosmos and a theory of values. There are - 


no specific doctrines he must profess. What is es- 
sential is an open mind and a tolerant spirit. 

Science gives us material facts. Religion in- 
terprets them, tells what they are worth. Their 
moral significance, their validity, their human aspects, 
these are the data with which religion concerns itself. 
In this sense religion is an interpretation of life, its 
meaning and values. Ultimately religion is based on 
philosophy, one’s theory of things as they appear in 
the universe. Is the universe kindly and beneficent 
to its human inhabitants? That is perhaps the 
underlying question of religion. If the answer is in 
the negative then all religion, except as a social creed, 
of necessity crumbles. 

To the true liberal there can be no flabby accept- 
ance of traditional phrases or concepts. He is to 
prove all things and hold fast that which seems to 
him good. He rigorously demands the most thorough 
search for truth in every sphere. He unhesitatingly 
accepts facts, properly credentialed, whether to his 
liking or not. He is cosmopolitan in his recognition 
of the good in all religions. He is eclectic in extract- 
ing the honey from all philosophies. Even the most 
fundamental and cherished doctrines of Christianity 
are to be judged with a cold-bloodedness which seems 
unfeeling, but which in the end proves most genuinely 
sympathetic. The true liberal regards things sub 
specie aeternitatis, not as products of an hour, human 
life as part of an infinitely valuable web of existence, 
not as a poor, independent and unrelated fact. 

The true liberal is not dogmatic. That is, he 
does not pretend that the truth of to-day is ultimate 
truth. To.the truth as it now appears he must be 
loyal and dedicate his best energies. But underneath 
the advocacy of the most appealing causes he recog- 
nizes the changing forms and aspects of reality. He 
is therefore sincere but humble, expectant, open- 
minded. 

Such an attitude is tolerant of all sincere convic- 
tions. It admits the right of each individual to in- 
terpret the cosmos for himself. It does not attempt to 
confine religion within the limits of one creed or of one 
sect, but recognizes an element of truth and much good 
ia all religions. 

The genius of liberalism has always been a spirit 
yather than an objective organism, an influence rather 
than a concrete set of doctrines. As a separate or- 
ganization it has. not always prospered. Its chief 
function has been to point the way and to clear the 
path. Generally it is too tolerant, too willing to 
admit error, and not insistent enough on dogmatic 
statement to satisfy the popular demand for certainty. 
The average mind wants to rest in settled convic- 
tions. 

Liberalism has convictions, but they are liable 
to change with advancing knowledge. This it is 
evident can never be a popular religion. Finality 
it does not profess to give. Its basic theory is: that 
the world of truth is kaleidoscopic. It is therefore a 
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precursor, a pioneer. Its genius is not so much to 
lull into repose as to stimulate and inspire. 


VI 

One may ridicule religion or defy it. But one 

can notignoreit. For religion is the most tremendous 
fact in the whole round of human life. It exists 
among all races, the savage as well as the most highly 
civilized, and among every class of individuals from 
the lowest to the highest. It has been persistent 
throughout all the centuries of human history. It 
has survived war, flood, famine, pestilence, and all 
sorts of persecution. Men in their sorrow turn to 
it instinctively. 
teachings, but soon return for its guidance and bless- 
ing. 
For men have an instinctive and unquenchable 
belief that life is more than mere appearance, that 


there is a moral order in the universe, that there is © 


something august and mysterious in each human soul + 
and that this soul may link itself with the divine Power 
that rules the stars. This world, beautiful as it is, 
this life, full of joy as it may be and often is, these are 
not the end of existence. Somewhere, sometime, 
there will be a fairer day. Somewhere the soul may 
live and grow, in a future existence, “beyond the 
flaming ramparts of the world.” 

But while we thus venerate religion as an inde- 


structible element of human life, we nevertheless | 
stoutly insist that it shall be amenable to all the rules © 
and methods that apply to other systems and institu- ~ 
As a purely human institution it must appea[ - 
to reason, and must submit its data to the same meth- ~ 


tions. 


ods of proof and analysis as other facts and theories. 

Even intuition, or the mystical apprehension of 
spiritual facts and experiences, must be subject to 
examination, proof and analysis. If this spiritual 
apprehension be true in fact it can be studied and 
verified. Thus religion becomes in all its aspects the 
subject of rational inquiry. 


This conclusion is, of course, distasteful to those — 
who entertain the old and exploded notion that re- © 
ligion is somehow of supernatural origin, and that it | 
derives its validity from an external divine sanction. | 
In the light of our present knowledge these views must ~ 
be abandoned. Religion is a human institution, ~ 


growing out of the needs of human nature, and seek- 


ing to ally man to whatever forces in the universe © 


may be able to help him in the struggle of life. 
We may entertain these views without accept- 


ing the fundamental tenets of what has been recently ~ 


designated as humanism. Humanism as a generic 
term has appeared at various times and has contributed 
to various historic cultures. 
assumed the form of a specific religious doctrine. 
Humanism of this modern type places man at 


the center of the religious field, and is agnostic as to | 


the existence of a God. It asserts that man is of 


primary and paramount consideration in all our re- | 


ligious theories and programs. That all we know is 
the product of experience, and that from the social 
and individual good which flows from experience life’s. 
values draw their validity. 


This agnostic attitude is not new. It was the 


_ position of Herbert Spencer and of the great protag- 


In prosperity they may forget its. . 


Most recently it has | 
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onist of the theory of evolution—Huxley. For a 
time it threatened to destroy the belief in the existence 
of a God. If man was of lowly origin, what need of 
a Creator? 

The theist goes one step farther. He admits the 
utmost that may be said for the value of observation, 
of trained experiment and resultant knowledge, and 
recognizes fully their importance in conditioning our 
lives. But he affirms that, linked as life is with its 
‘material environment, it is also linked genetically 
with some divine essence in the universe with which 

| man may work in harmony. 

This added belief contributes greatly to the urge 
which human nature sorely needs. Man is in a uni- 
verse too big to cope with in his daily life. He is 
greatly strengthened if he can feel that he is working 
in harmony with larger purposes, that these purposes 

_ are good, “that somehow good will be the final goal of 
eeu,” 

True liberalism will espouse many of the features 
of the humanistic philosophy, and achieve many of 
‘its goals. In so far as human values are concerned 
it will be frankly and unreservedly humanistic. 

But it will also, I believe, emphasize our reliance 

' on a higher power and what it chooses to call the 
_ transcendental virtues—goodness, love of truth and 
' beauty, disinterestedness, self-sacrifice. Whatever 
_ may be our philosophy as to the source of these vir- 
_ tues, a higher power or purely human experience, they 
i will constitute the central core of the liberal faith. 
_ Even if evolved from primordial dust they possess a 
_ nature which demands something more than a-merely 
_ different name in our vocabulary. 
} These virtues are the imponderables, hich, like 
' light, possess the greatest ponderability and potency. 
_ It would seem more logical to assert that they are 
/ linked genetically with something in the universe 
_ different from and higher than matter, what most 
| of us call God, but many prefer to designate as Ul- 
_ timate Reality, 
If theism can not prove its postulates in terms of 
the absolute, it may do as men do in the practical 
_ affairs of life, fall back on probabilities and upon social 
values. Perhaps the best proof of the existence of a 
God is one which logic does not recognize. Reduced 
_ to its lowest terms is it not simply this, that from 
_ protozoon to man the upward evolution has been im- 
“pressive, and that man himself at his best possesses 
God-like powers?’ A race that can produce the epic 
| of Homer, the Parthenon, the Madonnas of Raphael, 
the tragedies of Shakespeare and the Ninth Symphony 
‘of Beethoven, the sublime death of Socrates and 
| Jesus’ example of love and self-sacrifice, such a race 
may well claim that it is attuned to a universe per- 
meated by a still higher intelligence. Is it not more 
improbable that these marvelous productions were 
evolved out of the mud and mire of material things 
than that their creators were linked genetically with a 
Higher Existence? 
j This does not mean a blind faith, that we shut our 
eyes and make ourselves accept what we want to believe. 
We believe what we must under the compulsion of 
facts, interpreted in the light of reason and proba- 
: bility. In the mists that surround us we can seldom 
arrive at certainty, defined mathematically. Even 


the scientist uses his creative imagination to build 
brave hypotheses that look toward the unseen truth. 
He would not get far if he never took a step in the 
dark, or felt his way into the unknown. 

Religion builds upon accepted truths, and cles 
throws a ladder toward the skies, lets down a plum- 
met into the deeo. But always tentatively, cau- 
tiously, ever ready to retreat if found in error and to 
scale some other wall that looks out;upon the vast 
unknown. It does its best to discover absolute truth, 
to lay permanent foundations, and to build a rational 
superstructure. If it can not demonstrate, it yet 
arrives at a probability so great as to be convincing 
and to justify action in the most important affairs 
of life. 

As liberals we believe implicitly in the value of 
goodness and truth. Whether they came from the 
mud or the skies, they are here, shedding their fra- 
grance on human lives. To appreciate them, to ex- 
tend their influence, to multiply their blessings, may 
well engage all our energies. Is not this the funda- 
mental purpose of religion? And all our creeds and 
churches and rituals, are they net merely the tech- 
nique by which we strive to realize the sublime ideal? 


VII 


In view of all the previous facts and considera- 
tions, what then can the Liberal Church contribute 
to modern conditions? Some things at least seem 
clear. 

Liberal theology involves belief in a universe 
governed by law, a universe beneficent in its purposes 
toward man. Its first and foremost function is to 
emphasize the spiritual values residing in. physical 
facts. 

A second function of liberal religion is to keep it- 
self alive and alert to all changes in human knowledge, 
and to interpret these in terms of religious values and 
ideals. 

It is in this field that the church heretofore has 
signally failed. Religion can not of course accom- 
modate itself. to men’s changing whims and beliefs. 
But it may take note of advancing knowledge, of 
changing aspects of the truth and consequent changes 
in theories of life. , 

The third function of liberal religion is to mediate 
the best and truest religious theory in any given age 
to those individuals and organizations prepared to 
receive it. 

Unless the Liberal Church can do this most of 
its usefulness disappears. It is peculiarly fitted to 
perform the task, for there are no facts of which it is 
afraid and no traditions to hamper its efficiency. In 
fulfilling this mission it should never strike its flag, 
yield to compromise or retreat from its chosen posi- : 
tion except to march forward to a truer and better 
one. 

The center of the liberal faith is an intense in- 
dividualism. Humanists and some theists unite in 
proclaiming the social gospel as the chief concern of 
religion. Humanists are compelled to adopt this 
position. Welfare programs must of necessity occupy 
the center of the stage. 

Most of the theists do not realize that the social 
gospel is largely a gospel of materialism. Reliance_on 
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bath-tubs, comfortable tenements and old-age in- 
surance rather than on spiritual experience is basic. 
Now these are splendid things, but they alone do not 
constitute religion. A reconstructed society is a 
product of individual righteousness. Social benefits 
are merely inevitable by-products. The chief func- 
tion of religion is the refreshment of the human spirit. 
It is to inspire individual lives with courage and op- 
timism in a tragic world. 

Liberal religion would do well to emphasize a 
new standard and authority in matters of conduct— 
the fact that law governs the moral! order as well as 
the physical world. We are only just beginning to 
learn this fact. Without the fear of hell men may be 
inclined to disregard all moral laws. This is the 
argument used by all religions of authority. The 
argument might be conclusive if we could be con- 
vinced that we had such an external authority, proper- 
ly credentialed, whose decrees were valid and en- 
forceable. Slowly religious theory has retreated from 
an infallible church to an infallible book, and from an 
infallible book to an infallible Person. There is no 
further ground to which it may retire. 

A study of ethics is primarily a study of sanc- 
tions. It is an attempt to discover an authority in 
matters of conduct. After consideration of every 
possible basis for such an authority there is only one 
which commends itself as applicable to most situa- 
tions in life and whose decisions are not appealable. 
It is the authority which haunted the great Greek 


Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
XXIII. Work on the Farm 


Johannes 


a farmer’s standpoint. We have no horses, 
cows, sheep, pigs or chickens. We seldom 
sow any grain. We do not even plant po- 
tatoes every year. The pastures have been given 
over to trees and the woods are too steep to reach 
without great labor. The meadows are still devoted 
to their legitimate agricultural purposes, and give us 
from twenty to thirty loads of hay a year. They 
ought to be plowed, limed, fertilized and reseeded, 
but we have not got to this. The place is used as a 
summer home, and other things are incidental. 

We have no regular hired man. We get help 
by the day as we need it. One of our nearest neigh- 
bors, with a small farm, lives where he can keep an 
eye on the place for us, and he helps us the most fre- 
quently. 

So, while there is almost a limitless amount of 
work to do around the place, it is not work that has 
to be done on the minute, or work that I have to do 
personally. 

I like farm work. After a year in the office, it 
is great fun to get out on the land or into the woods 
and take some small part in what is going on. When 
I came up this year, however, I was not in any mood 
for work. The men were busy in the hay, and I let 
them struggle through it without once driving the 
horse-rake or taking hold of a fork. Of course there 


was work which had to be done which I did not mind.. 


dramatists and the great humanitarian writers such as — 

Shakespeare and Goethe. It consists of the tremen- — 
dous compulsion of actual facts, operating in the 
spiritual world under the reign of unvarying law. | 
The appeal is not to fixed authority but to conse-— 
quences. Not to an arbitrary control from above but | 
to inescapable results. : 

The wages of sin is death. An evil tree can not 
bring forth good fruit. Wereap what wesow. These. 
are true sayings not because they were uttered by. 
Jesus or Paul but because they are embedded in the. 
very constitution of things. 

This is the essence of the ethical sanctions which | 
we propose to substitute for hell. It isnot a new theory. | 
It had its first exquisite flowering in a famous city of | 
Attica, though it was afterward submerged by medi- | 
eval theology. Four centuries before Jesus Euripides | 
thus expressed it: 


“Yet are the Gods strong 

And their ruler strong, 
Even Law, for by this law 
We know the Gods are.” 


To teach a rational faith, to insist upon the su- | 
premacy of spiritual ideals, to interpret spiritual | 
values, to pioneer the paths of adventurous feet into’ 
new spiritual lands, to minister to individual and_ 
social needs, behold the shining goals worthy of lib- 
erals and the Liberal Church in a tumultuous ane | 
unhappy world. 


To get wood and water, to help with the cooking, is. 
real sport, whether one is in the north woods or at 
thefarm. Picking berries is fun, too, but the Madame 
did most of this work before I had a chance at it. 3 

My real interest in working personally came 
when we started to build a road and a bridge for the 
wagon-house, now turned into a garage. We had 
expected to lay down heavy planks to drive over, | 
as men have done here for years. But George, Tiny 
and Alva, who had put the new concrete foundations 
under the wagon-house, had a different notion. They | 
said: “Make a sill of concrete. Then you will have | 
something that will stay with you.” So Tiny, who | 
goes to town every day with the milk for half the’ 
valley, brought up the sand and cement. Then they”! 
started after stone. To my surprise I here began my | 
real summer work. It was delightful to follow | 
the heavy team across the high fields, to load the | 
wagon from some fallen stone wall, to watch the in- | 
telligent horses hold the load back going down the | 
hill, to pitch the stones in the place to be filled. Al] 
this was only a part of it. There were all kinds of | 
stones. Some were flat pieces of slate broken from | 
the strata which crop out at this height. Others:| 
were hard heads, or boulders, a glacial deposit—white| 
from quartz, red from iron, green from hornblende. | 
Occasionally we struck a piece of limestone full of | 
fossils. | 

Such beautiful stones as we found! Many were 
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far too heavy for me, but the men singly or together 
picked up stones weighing well over 200 pounds. 
These stones lay in thickets of wild cherry and choke- 
cherry, hidden away under raspberry bushes, and— 
shall I confess it—covered with poison ivy! At my 
suggestion we avoided the worst of the poison ivy, 


_and I washed with strong yellow soap when I came 


in, so that I did not have my usual set-to with this 
dread inflammation. 

How curiously the wheel of time revolves! Once 
the stone walls were the main fences in this hollow. 
They were built for two reasons—one to find a place 
to-put the stones taken off the lots, the other to get 
the fencing needed. What labor was involved in 
making them! How beautiful they were! Even in 
ruins they give a picturesque touch to this whole 
region. When wire became cheap it became easier 
for a farmer to run a wire along a fallen wall than to 
straighten it up. So no more walls were laid, or even 
repaired. Now we have moved on into an age of con- 
erete. Practically all stone is good stone if it is 
near by. When farmers want a base for concrete 
they go to their own fields. When the road gang wants 
stone for the crusher, they arrange to take stone 
walls along the route where they propose to work. 
They pound down the big stones for a base and 
throw the others into the crusher for the other layers 
of the road. 

All these things we discussed as we tossed and 
tumbled and rolled and lifted the stones for our load. 
Once in a while a tiny snake would be routed out from 
his snug berth under a stone, blue or black or brown 
or spotted. We let them slip away unmolested. It 
has been a hard dry summer for the snakes, and they 
are coming down from the upper hills for water. 

Under the bombardment of boulders, the hollows 
were filled up and the approach to the wagon-house 
took form. For the concrete work I furnished the 
water, filling the buckets from our flowing well as 
they were emptied, and letting the men stick closely 
to their job. They ran wire through the soft material 
so that it would not ‘‘check,”’ as they called it—that 
is crack in drying. 

Then we took two teams and went up the ‘‘Dug- 
way,” or Eminence road, for slate. We found it slow 
digging, and I made a quick trip to town for dyna- 
mite. A stick or two at a time loosened the slate 
and gave us all we needed. My labors at the slate 
were strictly limited to shoveling a little of the finer. 
It was the place where we got it that appealed to me— 
a narrow mountain road in the woods, some distance 
above our hollow. And the afternoons that we were 
up that road the sun shone on that side of the moun- 
tain, fell on the road and bushes in golden patches, 
and showed us the first of the asters and goldenrod. 
Coming out of the woods on our descent we had mag- 
nificent views of our hills and our hollow and bits of 
other valleys miles away. We went to our high fields 
for stone, to the mountain for slate, and to our Stony 
Creek for gravel. All the road building material we 
needed was near by. 

So proud were we of the approach to the front 
doors of the wagon-house, so much in the mood for 
road building, that we rehung the back doors, cleaned 
away a dump of glass, tin cans, limbs and rotten wood 


behind the wagon-house, and put a retaining wall, a 
fill, and a concrete sill there also, so that we could 
drive straight through and out again. 

I don’t know whether I was more pleased with 
the new sills and drive or with getting rid of thef{tin 
cans at the back of the wagon-house. Both gave me 
the keenest delight. 

It was September by the time the sills were 
finished, and the moon was riding high. Several 
nights we went out after dinner to sit on our new 
concrete sill and watch the moon slowly come up 
above the dark wooded slopes of Pine Mountain. 
Resting thus we caught something of the inner mean- 
ing of labor—the many agencies that co-operate to 
make a success of any project. We saw that if it be 
true work it must be for those who are to come after 
us as well as for ourselves. And what a different 
feeling one has for any undertaking, even a new sill 
for a wagon-house, up in the hills, in which he has 
helped. One never tastes the true sweets of posses- 
sion who never labors himself. 

On our trips we often found large flat stones per- 
fect for stepping stones. When the grading in the 
back-yard was finished, the Madame and I placed 
these stones to lead to the outside cellar doors and to 
the new woodshed in the basement of the wagon- 
house—the Madame being the architect and I the 
engineer. Truth compels me to state that the age- 
long feud between architects and engineers flared up 
even here, the Madame maintaining that a curved line 
was the line of beauty and I rejoining hotly, ‘Let there 
be curves but not futile ones.’’ With the help of con- 
sultants from the far ends of the country we reached 
middle ground, where the Madame got her curve and 
I got a short path over which to stagger with my arms 
full of wood. 

Another task that I attacked with enthusiasm 
was filling the ditches dug for the new water supply 
for the house. The long, slow digging and shoveling 
to make the ditches, the splitting of stones too heavy 
to lift, the laborious getting down through hard-pan, 
were not exactly my kind of work. But the rolling 
the stones back, the shoveling the earth down, the 
putting the yard in order—that was a different story. 
This was no long, laborious toiling down a long back 
stretch. This was coming down the homestretch 
with arush. And yet I realized that there would be 
little progress made in this world if there were not 
men ready and willing to do the long pecking away 
at the deeply imbedded boulders and the hard-packed 
clay. 

Of building the fires I have written. But before 
fires can be built on the hearth some one must cut the 
wood. I had to miss a day on the mountain getting 
out wood for the winter, which I had been promised 
by one of our helpers, because we could not get to it. 
This man, who has an engine and cross-cut saw up 
in his woods, not only cuts his own wood but supplies 
the schoolhouse and some of his neighbors. He does 
not butcher his woods, but cuts only what ought to 
come out. And yet he has hard work to keep up 
with what he ought to cut. For these farmers have 
more than one kind of thing to do. But though I 
could not get out the wood, I had real exercise moving 
and piling some of the wood that we had accumulated 
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in years past. 
wagon-house to get it under shelter with the least 


labor possible, and it lay up against the back door of 


the wagon-house from floor to ceiling. The moment. 
the new wood cellar in the basement of the building 
was ready, I said we had better take up the planks 
in the floor and drop the wood down. It was easier 
said than done. The planks had been put down to 
stay. We soon saw that we would ruin 2 solid old 
floor. So I engaged a half-grown boy and we tackled. 
the job in a new way. I piled it on a wheelbarrow, 
wheeled it out on the new bridge, dumped it over,, 
and he picked it up and carried it in. Wood showed 
up that we had forgotten all about. Down beneath 
a mass of apple wood we came upon hard maple 
that one of my brothers had bought five years ago. 

When we got ready to elear up the back side of 
the wagon-house, we had to dispose of a mass of limbs 
and tree trunks that had been thrown there tw get 
them out of the way, hoping that some day we could 
“work them up.” 

I helped a little at this job with the cross-cut. 
saw. Wecut the wood into three and three and one- 
half foot lengths for the fireplace, which made less saw- 
ing necessary. But what a collection we had! Red. 
cedar and white cedar, hop-poles sound at heart in 
spite of twenty years’ exposure to the elements, plum. 
trees that had become infested with black knot,, 
limbs from the big butternut, chokeeherry and wild 
cherry, one mountain maple, a white ash that fell into 
Stony Creek, a balm of Gilead that obstructed the 
view, a mulberry winter-killed or killed by the yellow- 
bellied sapsucker, apple, pear and peach, and one 
splendid hemlock prop that had held our cellar wall 
up for five years after it had begun to cave in. There 
was a lesson in woods along with the sawing, and also. 
there was much history of the place. 

e I understand now why men like to work in the 
woods in the winter time. There is snow on which to 
move the logs, and there is cold, bracing weather for 
the work. Besides there is time in the winter for 
such work. Sawing, chopping, carrying, piling wood 
for a fire, is such warm work that almost it dispenses 
with the necess'ty for a fire. But not altogether, and 
not at all with the joy of a fire. Rather, the personal 
interest one has in each log deepens immeasurably 
the joy one takes in the shooting flames. The work 
would help us, if help were needed, to see visions and 
dream dreams. 

There are many tasks about a farm which can not 
be foreseen and never can be classified. For example, 
we got word that two people would be with us for 
our last night at the farm, stopping over on their 
way from a summer in Massachusetts to a winter in 
Tennessee. This meant that the windows in the 
front room upstairs would have to be opened. These 
windows are regular devils anyway. They are only 
- sixteen or eighteen inches high, with a single sash. 
They have to be closed with hammer and nails and 
opened with jimmies and profanity. Since they last 
were opened the house has been painted, and the 
paint had run under like concrete to reinforce the 
nails. Luckily, our main helper is a carpenter, and he 
got them opened and out. Also he got orders to 


plane them, equip them with catches and fix them to ' 
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slide up. A well-known devout man was coming 
for the night, with a wife theoretically at least)| 
equally devout. The Madame went up to prepare) | 
the rooms and came back reporting hundreds of wasps. | 
Here was another of those farm jobs no one could |} 
foresee, or, foreseeing, could catalogue. JI dashed in | 
and got away with it. My success was due to the)| 
fact that it was a crisp autumn morning and the | 
‘wasps were sluggish. My technique was to seize | 
each wasp about the middle and toss him out of the | 
‘window. How the slender abdomen curved around! || 
How he stung my pocket handkerchief! Wasps on || 
«lusters, wasps seriatim, wasps puzzled, wasps mad— | 
they all were meat for my pocket handkerchief, but || 
all flew when I tossed them out into the warm sun- || 
shine. 

I picked two or three out of the holy man’s bed. | 
Should one have left them in order to test his holi- 
ness? No, we wanted him to come again. These 
wasps also went out of the window. Two or three 
escaped and went under his bed. Lucky escape, for | 
they led me to a tack on the bare floor which might. | | 
have been his downfall. A wasp hunt is exciting, and | 
might be highly exciting. In fact, later, as I drew || 
my handkerchief out of my pocket to wipe my heated | 
te a wasp buzzed away just before I wiped with 
him. 

With all that we have done—how much remains | 
to do! We look down the vista of the years and see || 
‘shrubs to be planted, a garden to be made, trees to be | 
trimmed, and trees to be sprayed, too, if we want | 
sound fruit, useless fields to be reforested, damp § 
meadows to be ditched, our lovely wooded gorge near | 
the house to be cleared of the dead limbs that men | | 
‘have dumped into it for generations. 

If the Madame were writing this chapter she 
would have a different story to tell—of rugs put) 
down, and curtains put up, of pictures hung and of) 
rooms made beautiful with the wild flowers that 
people usually call weeds, and with ferns from a store | 
in the deep woods that seems inexhaustible. 

To both of us there has been work that has been 
more or less monotonous. We have had our share of | 
cleaning and dusting and dish washing. But much § 
of the work has been play. It has brought health and jj 
happiness. It has fitted us better to do the other | 
work in the great city to which God seems to have | 1 | 
appointed us. 
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PERHAPS 
: John Brittan Clark 
Into that infinite sea—the Universe— 
God cast the net of His great laws afar, 
Gath’ring therein not little earth alone 
But each of those great worlds men call a star. 


For gravitation holds on Jupiter— 
Love, right and wrong, are e’en the same on Mars; 
While human life, where’er it breathes, still throbs 
And travails to it best through pain and scars. 


So, may there not on each some Savior climb 
His Calvary ’mid those who love defied? ° 
Or can it be that he whom earth called Christ 
On each in turn, again is crucified? 
Tryon, N.C. 
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The Blue Print Mind 


A Challenge to Live Poetically 
Robert Merrill Bartlett* 


‘experiment will Hien two types of 
human nature: Gather a throng of people 

easms} and pour them into a ferryboat. By the 
time the boat has swung into the river you will find 
that a certain proportion have taken the trouble to 
climb upstairs, in order to be out on deck and see what 
is to be seen as they crossover. The rest have settled 
indoors, to think what they will do upon reaching the 
other side, or perhaps lose themselves in apathy or 
tobacco smoke. But leaving out those apathetic, or 
addicted to a single enjoyment, we may divide all the 
alert passengers on the boat into two classes—those 
who are interested in crossing the river, and those who 
are merely interested in getting across. Those in life 
whose thoughts are taken up with getting to some 
tangible goal, we call practical; those whose lives are 
always open to the receiving of experiences, we call 
poetic. 

Our triumphant material civilization tends to 
breed practical people, who are forced along without 
ample opportunity for contemplation of the quality 
of things. Matter-of-fact standards tend to develop 
the blue print mind, a life crowded with schedules, 
figures and routine projects, with poetry forced to the 
far fringes of rare holiday enjoyment. In the roar of 
machines and the accelerated pace of effort we find 
ourselves desiring a renaissance of the poetic. Poetry 
is more than a literary definition, it is a record of 
man’s aspirations, a treasury of music, emotion and 
imagination, a symbol of the most disciplined and 
profound. Fundamentally the life of every man is 
bound up with these quality values. The intelligent 
pilgrim is concerned with the journey as well as the 
goal, with flowers along the path, his fellow-travelers, 
cities, stars and the whole pageant of being. He who 
observes himself and his universe is poetic. 

Children are always poetic. They love to feel 
and are not ashamed of emotion. Babies revel in 
the glory of their world, talking with their bath water, 
hearing music in the crumbling of paper, seeing fairies 
in clouds and sunbeams, thrilling with every revela- 
tion of the senses. The artificialities and material 
preoccupations of maturity have always tended to 
annihilate the direct communion of the child with 
the unseen world. This is why Jesus pleaded for men 
to become as little children, that they might be again 
conscious of the wonder of life. This is why Confucius 
said, “A man unacquainted with the book of poetry 
is unable to see and unable to advance.” 

“The poet hath the child’s sight in his breast 
And sees allnew. What oftenest he has viewed 
He views with the first glory.” 

Mr. Hugh Walpole has written a charming defense 
of poetry in his book, “The Golden Scarecrow,” a 
_ series of revelations of the spiritual longings of child- 
hood. He found that the children of March Square, 


*Mr. Bartlett is pastor of the Congregational church in 
Norwood, Mass. 


‘the life of every one who is living his life. 


London, were conscious of a superhuman reality, 
called the Friend. The three-months’-old baby was 
aware of this presence about him as he felt out into a 
strange world. When human voices boomed at him, 
when dark shadows played on the wall, when the vast 
brightness of life baffled him, he felt the Friend near 
at hand whispering guidance. When the three-year- 
old Angelina witnessed the destruction of her favorite 
doll as a punishment inflicted by her maiden aunts, 
who wanted to teach her their authority, her heart 
cried out as the fireplace flames consumed the rag 
doll. But her heart was soon at peace because she 
heard the Friend’s voice telling her that all was well 
with Rosie. 

Mr. Walpole makes it clear that the child is no 
stranger to God. Normal equipment makes all men 
sensitive to spiritual realities. It is only as we think 
we are growing up that we get too dull to give rein. to 
fancy and close our minds to imagination and settle 
down to a limited existence bounded by our own self- 
sufficiency. The swiftly propelled life of the modern 
commuter is shut off from rambles in open country 
and reveries in still places. His imagination is exer- 
cised by gazing at the skyscraper, by dreaming of the 
stock market, and mapping out his next automobile 
trip. This does not conspire to prove the decadence | 
of the esthetic. Professor Shairp of Oxford has said: 
“‘Whenever the soul comes vividly in contact with any 
fact, truth, or existence, whenever it realizes and takes 
them home to itself with uncommon intensity, out of 
that meeting of the soul and its object there arises a 
thrill of joy, a glow of emotion; and the expression of 
that glow, that thrill, is poetry. The true end is to 
awaken men to the divine side of things, to bear wit- 
ness to the beauty that clothes the outer world, the 
nobility that lies hid, often obscured, in human souls, 
to call forth sympathy for neglected truths, for noble 
but oppressed persons, for downtrodden causes, and to 
make men feel that, through all outward beauty and 
all pure inward affection, God Himself is addressing 
them.” 

Poetry has its place in a new type of civilization. 
The temporary decline of poetry in some sectors of 
society has led to a type of ennui. Deserting the 
arts, men have sought wholly for satisfaction in 
twentieth century promises for material gain, and 
finally, growing restless, they have taken stock of 
life and found themselves in a transitory uncertainty. 
Mr. Beverly Nichols makes reference in one of his es- 
says to a meeting with Mr. Stravinsky, in which the 
musician showed him a manuscript of a piano sonata, 
on the cover of which he had written, “This sonata is 
to be played with absolutely no expression whatever.” 
Only the impoverished and unpoetic could’ think of 
music without enthusiasm. Expression wells up in 
The en- 
thusiasms for being have not gone with our twentieth 
century standards. 

Modern science is continually ushering men to 
the threshold of poetry and stirring the most aca- 
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demic of theorists to consider the marvels of being. 
Sir James Jeans, the English astronomer, writes: 
‘“‘For each one who feels the purely scientific appeal of 
astronomy there are probably a dozen who are at- 
tracted by its esthetic appeal. Many even of those 
who seek after knowledge for its own sake.... 
find their main interest in astronomy as the most 
poetical and the most esthetically gratifying of the 
sciences. They want to exercise their faculties and 
imaginations on something remote from every-day 
trivialities, and they satisfy their desires by contem- 
plating the serene immensities of the outer universe.’’ 
After staggering our minds with appalling figures of 
time and space, the professor states: “It is a priorz 
probable that only the artist can understand the full 
significance of the picture he has painted, and that 
this will remain forever impossible for a few specks of 
paint on the canvas. It is for this kind of reason that 
when we try to discuss the ultimate structure of the 
atom, we are driven to speak in terms of similes, 
metaphors, and parables.” 

It is inspiring to realize that the master students 
of our day are poets dealing reverently with beauty 
and seeking to interpret the majesty of truth for their 
fellow men. And so it appears to be in the realm of 
statesmanship. The blue print mind is inadequate 
to meet the new internationalism. Force and tyranny 
can no longer make a master. No man can lead unless 
his soul is on fire with a spiritual ideal. The leaders 
in the advance of men toward enlightenment are su- 
perior minds who have caught a vision and who can 
stir the imagination of their followers. An Italian 
writer has spoken of the career of the late Gustav 
Stresemann, who grew like an artist in his statesman- 
ship: “‘In his speech, so rich in ideas, the plastic images 
of a high political art well up, whilst the words form a 
garland round it. That is the lyrical process which 
makes Stresemann the best and most convincing 
speaker in the Reichstag and invests his speeches 
with a special significance. The secret of Strese- 
mann’s success is an artistic secret, for he is an artist 
in politics, like any sculptor or painter. Thus by his 
living example he makes real the old Aristotelian 
saying, that in politics a man must be, first, an artist.” 

The pathfinders to a new world order are not placid 
traditionalists, but passionate poets who have heard 
the Eternal calling in dreams of what may be. 


“Dreams are they—but they are God’s dreams. 
Shall we decry them and scorn them? 
That men shall love one another, 
That white shail call black man brother, 
That greed shall pass trom the market-place, 
That lust shall yield to love for the race, 
That man shall meet with God face to face— 
Dreams are they all, 

But shail we despise them— 
God’s dreams?” 


The creative spirits lead in science, government, 
literature and all phases of living; and they are poets 
whose minds are open to the challenge of progress and 
the glory of living with the very best. All of us may 
move in this company if we grow in imagination and 
creative vision, if we live in the enthusiasms of the 
poetic. ‘This is the priesthood of art—not to bestow 
upon the universe a new aspect, but upon the beholder 


a new enthusiasm. At our doors every morning the 
creation issung. The day is a drama, the night is an 
unfolding mystery, within whose shadowy arena 
impetuous life shall still contend with death... . 
The poet cries: ‘Awake!’ and sings the song of the 
morning. He that hath eyes, let him see! Even 
now all around us the trees have arisen, and their 
leaves are tongues of the air in song—the earth swings 
on in its drastic revolution—and we laugh and love 
perpetually—and the winds enlarge our goings and 
our comings with a tune.” 

If we will start with the poet’s faith in the unseen 
and seek to live in harmony with the revelations of 
beauty and truth, we are sure of these rewards. The 
poetry of words and the poetry of the natural world 
guide on to the poetry of life. The charm of land- 
scapes, the riches of human art, the ideals of master 
spirits, and the throbbing pulse of life, will be ours 
when we take the spiritually adventurous way. 

“The Vision—the Ideal—the God— 
Not anything ever may destroy. 
Then let us follow, winged and shod 
With love, with courage and with joy.” 


Our strenuous civilization, with its exacting de- 
mands, has by no means put us under slavery to the 
prosaic. Life has lost none of its majesty or challenge, 
as Tagore reminds us: “Our life, like a river, strikes 
its banks, not to find itself closed in by them, but to 
realize anew every moment that it has its unending 
openings toward the sea. It is as a poem that strikes 
its meter at every step, not to be silenced by its rigid 
cegulations, but to give expression every moment to 
the inner freedom of its harmony. Our roots must go 
down deep into the universal if we would attain the 
greatness of personality.” 

This is a universe of wonder, full of an infinite 
variety of thrilling experiences. No man in any gen- 
eration is destined to the limitations of a blue print 
mind. All are intended to escape the trammels of 
monotony and strain, to soar in higher places, to re- 
joice in the creations of beauty. We may all be poets 
inasmuch as we love the best and give it sovereignty 
inourminds. Wecan train ourselves 

“To see a world in a grain of sand 
And a heaven in a wild flower.”’ 


In earth’s common moments the divine is mani- 
fest. We need but tune our spirits to its harmony. 
The poetic comes to being from the joy of high ex- 
periences, and each life and each day have the capacity 
for these outreachings of the mind. Every life may 
have something of the poet’s spontaneity and joy.— 
The Congregationalvst. 

ok * * 
LET’S THINK ABOUT SOMETHING ELSE 


As every one knows, more spectacles and eyeglasses are 
worn now than ever before. Weare told that the waiting rooms 
of oculists are crowded to the doors. And a learned anatomist 
has been giving us the reason. He says that during the past 
twenty-five years, since automobiles became common, there has 
been a marked change in the human physiognomy. The bridge 
of our noses is widening, our eyes are moving round to the sides 
of our heads. And this evolutionary process is due to the effort 
to look sideways in both directions while crossing a street. The 
necessity of keeping an eye on aerial traffic further complicates 
matters. Let’s think about something else!— New Outlook. 
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Pictures in Our Family Albums 
Mary Grace Canfield 


F|HEN Hal Canfield’s father and mother 
41 moved to California from Ohio early in 
the 1900’s, the family albums were sent 
to us, and | have always been thrilled by 
the pictures in them of pioneer preachers and later 
ones—men who preached chiefly in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana, though a few of them preached in 
the East as well. In the back of an old Bible there 
is a place for pictures, and it contains only pictures of 
Universalist ministers. 

Father Hitchcock, who lived long at Conneautville, 
Pa., and preached in Ohio, is the first. We have two 
pictures of him, and one of his daughter, Clara, 
dressed in black silk and a hoopskirt. The old man 
wore billy-goat whiskers, a generous fringe of them. 
They emphasize his long face and his long nose. 

A. G. Laurie comes next—a Scotchman who lived 
for years in Erie, Pa. He has on a sort of high-cut 
ministerial vest. He has chin whiskers and heaps of 
curly hair that bristles in all directions. He used to 
give a lecture on ‘“‘The Border Ruffians,” stories 
about the Highland Clans in Scotland. He is the 
chap who supplied for E. H. Chapin, and said to the 
congregation when they were beginning to file out 
because they saw a stranger in the pulpit, ‘Those 
who have come to worship E. H. Chapin may now 
pass out; those who have come to worship God will 
remain.” I have some more tales about him, but will 
refrain from telling them. 

Grandfather Canfield is next—the Rev. Henry 
Lovell Canfield. His whiskers are not the burning 
bush which Don Seitz remembers, but a very modest 
cut for the times. Hal says that once upon a time 
his father was singeing a chicken and his voluminous 
whiskers got on fire and went up in smoke, and ever 
after he wore them short. 

I. D. Williamson is the fourth. My family in 
Ohio read the Star in the West, and Dr. Williamson 
was connected with it, as was his son-in-law, Dr. 
Cantwell. Dr. Williamson was born in Pomfret, 
Vermont, the town just north of Woodstock. I have 
seen in days gone by the remnants of the birthplace, 
an old house covered on the outside with plaster, and 
old-fashioned roses running wild about the door- 
yard. 

The next one is Don Seitz’s father. Talking 
about whiskers —his were neither few nor far between! 
They would have made quite a huge pillow! 

Then comes B. F. Eaton, the father of Clarence. 


He preached at one time in Dayton, Ohio, and other. 


Ohio places. He has a complete ruffle of whiskers and 
bushy, curly hair. 

George R. Brown now appears—a most serious 
and solemn appearing man. He was an emotional 
preacher. Always wept over his own sermons. At 
a ministers’ meeting in Peru, Ohio, in the early six- 
ties, each preacher present at a public meeting which 
they held made a little talk, but George R., when it 
came his turn, could not speak. He stood and wept, 
andjthen wept some more. 

Here comes old Father Strong, who went about 


on horseback and with his saddle-bags. This picture 
shows him as an old man with a most interesting face. 
He was born at Poultney, Vt. 

Andrew Willson is the next one--known and 
loved by Universalists and everybody else during his 
lifetime in northeast Ohio. He gestured freely when 
preaching, and his stiffly starched cuffs rattled a 
constant accompaniment to his speech. This picture 
shows him with a coat of an ecclesiastical cut. He 
preached all around the region where I grew up in 
Ohio. His visits to our home were events. His first 
wife was a Miss Sturtevant, whose family lived near 
Squam Lake, N. H. My Hal remembers visiting 
there on a trip East when a little lad. 

H. F. Miller is the next one. He was interested 
in education, helped to raise the money for the found- 
ing of Buchtel College, now Akron’s municipal uni- 
versity. A son, Paul, still lives at Akron, and a 
grandson is a well-known radio singer. 

O. P. Wilson’s gicture is the next one. He 
preached in Cleveland and other Ohio places, but went 
to Kansas long ago. 

The picture that now appears is of a handsome 
youth, clean shaven, flowing hair, ecclesiastical coat, 
his ivory handled cane showing. He was lame and 
had to useacane. He looks in this picture as though 
he were closely related to Edwin Booth. I am sure 
he was conscious of the resemblance. He had an un- 
derstanding of the dramatic elements which make a 
popular preacher. This is E. L. Rexford’s picture. 
It is the only one in this group of hirsute: gentlemen 
that knew the uses of a razor. 

W. B. Woodbury was an Ohio man, preached 
there, died there. 

H. B. Smith, after preaching in Ohio, went to 
Lockport, N. H. Hal remembers visiting at his 
house on an Eastern trip in the 70’s, when his pulpit 
was supplied on the Sunday they were there by an 
Indian of the Delaware tribe, which gave this young- 
ster a great thrill. There were some tangled wires in 
this preacher’s family. 

And now I come to Marion Crosley, whom many 
of us remember. A handsome man when old, and 
his picture shows a great mop of beautiful hair and 
the keenest of eyes in these earlier years. Three 
Crosley brothers entered our ministry. One still lives 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

The last picture in the old Bible is that of John 
Gates, a native of Ohio, who studied at St. Lawrence 
and preached at Medina, Ohio. 

Now I turn to a real album and look at the Rev. 
J. F. Rice, who was a carpenter in early life, and an 
infidel. He helped to build a church, and when it was 
done he went into the pulpit and preached an agnostic 
sermon to his fellow workmen. Later he became in- 
terested ia our faith, was ordained and served at least 
four of our northern Ohio churches as pastor most 
acceptably. 

C. A. Lander comes next. Whiskers are now 
only burnsides. He left Ohio and went to Illinois and 
finally to Florida. 


Next is J. S. Gledhill. He too has abundant 
burnsides. I remember him when he preached in 
Kent, Ohio. The church had a high platform and as 
he was quite active when preaching, I was always 
fearful least he fall from his high estate to the floor 
below. 

Here is the Rev. George Dibbert, a brilliant, 
eccentric man. He campaigned for Lincoln, served 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, having been elected 
on the Prohibition ticket. He was minister of the 
one time Cross Street Church in Somerville. He 
preached a number of years in Ohio. 

S. P. Carlton, pioneer Ohio preacher, great de- 
bater. He married Hal’s father and mother. He 
preached in the old town hall in Kent, Ohio, gathering 
together the few Universalist families. My grand- 
mother, my mother as a bit of girl, Mrs. James Hay- 
maker and Mrs. Chris Cackler were the first women 
to attend the services, and neighbors thought that 
they were lost. 

On opposite pages are the pictures of two women 
preachers—Abbie Danforth and Sophie Gibbs. | 
knew Mrs. Danforth well. She and Mrs. Gibbs were 
long time friends of the Canfields. Both preached 
in Ohio. Mrs. Gibbs was a native of Ohio. They 
died far away, Mrs. Danforth in Washington state 
and Mrs. Gibbs in California. 

There is a handsome picture of H. R. Nye. I 
am sure he was a most elegant gentleman in ‘spite of 
his billy-goat whiskers. He preached a number of 
years in Ohio, and I think lost his life in the burning 
of a hotel where he was stopping. 

The last minister’s picture is that of Rev. Charles 
Shipman, known in western Pennsylvania and north- 
ern Ohio as Father Shipman. An old stalwart, who 
wore a long flowing beard which was white in the 
years when I can recall him. A son of his was my 
faithful Greek teacher. One of his daughters entered 
our ministry. He died in that lovely old town, 
Girard, Pa. 

This is the end of our gallery of Universalist 
ministers, all of whom preached at some time in our 
native state of Ohio. 

I regret that there is no picture of George Rogers, 
who lived in Cincinnati, preached, edited papers and 
books. J own a little hymn book which he compiled. 
It was printed in 1843. It is bound in red morocco, 
decorated with gold, and the name of one of my great 
aunts is stamped in gold on the outer cover—Mar- 
garet Auter. We count these pictures and the old 
Universalist books and papers which we possess among 
our treasures. 

Woodstock, Vermont. 

* OK ok 
THE PAMPERED SPARROW 

Farmer Exe was coming up the field towards me, his eyes 
fixed on the coulter of the plough in front of him. In front of 
that again was Bob, the wise old horse, and together they were 
ploughing the weeds from between the rows of plump and pros- 
perous sugar-beet. They were guing faster than usual, and the 
farmer was almost running before he reached the turn and 
stopped. 

“Bit too fast, that was,” he said, mopping his face. ‘‘Bob’e 
knows better than that. Knows ’is job as well as what I do. 
Never steps on a root, not once ’e don’t: But the flies bother 
im to death sometimes, and that’s ‘ow it takes ’im.”’ 
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He rubbed the sweat from the horse’s face, and the flies 
rose fora moment. But presently they were as busy as ever, so 
that the big, patient head went up and down, up and down. 

“Nice weather for the roots, and I got me hay just in time— 
Skeeaw!”’ } 

He let out a loud screeh, and clapped his hands violently. 
I jumped. But the horse had seen war-service, and was un- 
moved. When the paroxysm was over, the farmer turned to 
me again. 

“Sparrers,” he said, by way of explanation. A cloud of 
small birds rose from the great field of oats which began where 
the beets left off. 

“They're a perfect pest up here, near the ’ouses and the 
‘edges. We don’t ’ave near so many down the other end—I 
take care o’ that. Destroy every nest I can find, every time, I 
do; but you folks coddles ’em up. Farmers’ worst enemies, 
sparrers is. Do a sight more damage than rats—but nobody 
goes after ’em ’cepting us farmers. Larks and thrushes and 
blackbirds — they’re not so bad. They eats insecks—they 
don’t take so much grain. But you look at that field of oats. 
See where the heads is pale yeller like, ’stead 0’ green. Them 
pale ones is empty husks—the sparrers ’as’ad the grain. Lazy 
and greedy thieves—there isn’t a good word to be said for ’em. 
Skee-aw!”’ 

I dared not answer him—I who spend an unconscionable 
amount of time in nourishing them and providing bread-crumbs, 
on reasoning with the cat, or forcibly restraining him from 
stalking them, or occasionally rendering first-aid, if I am quick 
enough, or euthenasia if I am not. And of course they are 
greedy—they are spoilt as youngsters. Watch that masterful 


_ fellow, fully fledged and looking rather larger than his scraggy 


little mother, and see how he insists on being fed, beak to beak, 
every moment—and how he ruffles himself out and swears un- 
quotably if she stops to swallow a single crumb herself. Once 
they know the way is safe, they are brazen little thieves; I know 
a pantry where you must beware of treading on them occa- 
sionally. They are shabbily dressed (their French name, 
motneau, means “little monk’’) and they have no musical ear; 
altogether they are “no class.”’ And yet every one except the 
farmer and the severer sort of gardener has a soft spot in his 
heart for the little wretch. Is it unconscious association with 
one of the most beautiful and comfortable sayings in the Gospels?. 
Possibly; though I do not even know if it was actually the same 
kind of bird. (In the beautiful negro play, ‘““Green Pastures,”’ 
God, having made the earth, decides to create Man, and to go 
down to welcome him personally. He leaves Gabriel in charge 
of all other affairs. One of His parting injunctions is, “You 
know dat sparrow dat fell a little while ago? ‘Tend to dat.”’ 
“Yes, Lawd,” replies Gabriel.) : 

But it is something else as well. To town dwellers the 
sparrow represents all that they ever see ot wild life and nature— 
the love of which is in most people only suppressed, not elim- 
inated. And moreover, the sparrow has the qualities of his de- 
fects. He may be frankly vulgar and homely—non-moral and 
unesthetic—but he is always cheerful and always friendly. Lazy 
he is not—for one thing he is in perpetual motion, and for another, 
he and his wife bring up three families every year between May 
and September. And it is a hard business if he is to be classed 
as vermin just because he is a vegetarian, preferring grain and 
fruit and bread to slugs and catetpillars. He has a trick of 
identifying himself with the human population he lives amongst 
—so that the English, and especially Londoners, claim him as 
their own. But listen to this—it is written by Andre Theuriet, 
a French novelist and minor poet of last century: “The sparrow, 
like the lark, is an essentially French bird. In Paris, the spar- 
row is in his true setting; he takes on all the defects and qualities 
of the people with whom he lives familiarly. He loves the 
commotion of city streets; he is the friend of all crowds, and he 
has learned from the Paris street boy a taste for idling and wan- 
dering. . . . Chattering, restless sparrows, you are the spoilt 
and petted guests of the great city, the gaiety and life of our 
Paris streets!’’—Autolyca, in Christian World (London). 
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Understanding Our World 


PROBLEMS AT PANAMA 
Raymond Leslie Buell 


Ancon, C. Z., August 18——No visitor to the Canal Zone 
in fail to be impressed at the stupendous record here of the 
nited States. The construction of the Canal is an achievement 
engineering, sanitation and statesmanship of which every 
merican may well be proud. When one sees how efficiently 
e American government operates this Canal, the Panama 
ailway, two hotels, and a system of commissaries catering to 
e needs of a Zone population of 39,000 people, it is not difficult 
. become a socialist! 

In the year ending this June more than 6,000 vessels made 
se of the Canal, paying tolls amounting to more than $27,000,- 
)0. Vessels are charged $1.20 per net ton, so that a ship the 
ze of the California pays about $15,000 in tolls each time it 
isses through the Canal. It is estimated that the Canal will 
yt reach its full capacity until 1960. With the completion of a 
ird set of locks and of the Alhajuela dam, the capacity of the 
anal will be still further extended. 


The 1926 Treaty 


While the United States has solved the bretnendons en- 
neering and sanitation problems created by the Canal, there 
e certain political difficulties between herself and the republic 
Panama that still remain. The rights of the United States 
the Canal Zone arise out of a treaty made with Panama in 
03. In this treaty Panama granted the United States the use 

a ten-mile strip of territory for the purpose of constructing 
id operating the Canal. Within this strip the United States 
ight exercise all the rights which it would possess “‘if it were 
e sovereign of the territory.” Panama and the United States 
ive not been able to agree as to the actual extent of the rights 
the United States under this grant. In 1904 the Zone govern- 
ent enacted a law allowing foreign merchants to enter the Zone. 
ich a provision would seriously have affected the commerce of 
mama City and Colon—both lying outside of the Zone; and 
nama consequently protested. The result was the Taft agree- 
ent in which the United States undertook to exclude private 
aders and to enforce other restrictions in the Zone to the benefit 
“Panama. In 1922, however, the United States abrogated 
e Taft agreement. Negotiations were then opened for the 
Irpose of concluding a new treaty. An agreement was finally 
med in July, 1926. In this agreement the United States 
omised to restrict sales in the commissaries to persons in Canal 
ploy, thus leaving the tourist trade to Panama merchants. 
promised not to allow the establishment of private business 

terprises in the Zone. It agreed to build a road linking up 

: e portions of the Republic divided by the Canal. Panama, 
return, agreed to give the United States control over radio 

aircraft throughout her territory and to consider herself an 

of the United States in time of war. Finally Panama con- 
nted to the incorporation of New Cristobal, part of the city of 
lon, within the Canal Zone. 

The 1926 treaty was daniswvely” opposed by the Panama 
sembly. This body particularly objected to the transfer of 
ew Cristobal to the United States. The Canal Zone wishes to 
sume jurisdiction over this area because it is inhabited by Zone 
iployees. Panamanians reply that these employees should 
in the Zone if they do not like Panama’s administration. 
ley fear that if New Cristobal is transferred to the United 
tes this will sooner or later be followed by the loss of Colon 
er—one of the two important cities in the country. 
Objection is also vigorously made to the government com- 
aries in the Zone. These commissaries may import articles 
of duty and hence are in a position to undersell the merchants 

ama. At present the United States makes every effort 
trict sales to Zone employees and to persons holding per- 
from the government of Panama. Nevertheless, it is ex- 
lely difficult to stamp out all illicit buying. And Panaman- 


mn 


ians generally do not believe that the United States should com- 
pete with local merchants for business that is not essential to 
the operation of the Canal. At present the American commis- 
saries sell, in addition to necessities, such luxuries as perfumery, 
face creams, Chinese rugs and japanned serving trays. Few 
Panamanians ask the abolition of the commissaries, but they do 
ask that sales be confined to essential articles. a 


The Election Problem 


Another unsolved problem concerns the degree to which 
the United States shouid be responsibie for the internal situation 
in the Republic of Panama. Believing that the stability of the 
Panama government is essential to the operation of the Canal, 
the United States in the 1903 treaty guarantees the independence 
of Panama, while the Constitution of Panama authorizes the 
United States to intervene to restore ‘‘public peace and constitu- 
tional order” if they are disturbed. Any disorder in Panama 
proper is promptly quelled by American troops. 

Panamanians complain that this no-revolution policy of the 
United States simply underwrites unrepresentati\e and abusive 
governments, preventing the people of Panama from working 
out their own problems. There is no doubt but that Panama has 
made important progress during the last twenty-five years: the 
National Institute and the Hospital Santo Tomas are impressive 
institutions. Nevertheless the visitor will hear more criticism 
of financial maladministration here than in any of the five Cen- 
tral American republics. Likewise elections have been govern- 
mentally controlled. In 1928 the Opposition group was so con- 
vinced that the presidential election would be unfair that it ab- 
stained from the polls, so that Dr. F. H. Arosemena, the govern- 
ment candidate, won by default. Commenting on the lack of 
interest in the recent municipal elections (held on August 3), H/ 
Panama America declares that the people, “‘tired of being de- 
ceived and defrauded in their hopes of electing their officials,” 
have voluntarily renounced the right of suffrage. A series of 
articles in EH] Tiempo are stressing the need for electoral reform, 
while a group of prominent Panamanians is circulating a petition 
to President Arosemena asking that a new election law be dratted 
with the assistance of a foreign expert. It asks the President to 
postpone the appointment of certain election officials until such 
a law can be enacted. 

If the President declines to heed this appeal, it is possible 
that the Opposition may ask the United States to supervise the 
forthcoming Presidential election. At least once in the past the 
State Department has undertaken such supervision. But when 
requested to do so in 1928 by an Opposition group headed by Dr. 
Belisario Porras, a former President, Secretary Kellogg declined. 

It is quite obvious that the government of Panama will not 
voluntarily request supervision, since this would be an admission 
of its own unfairness. Strangely enough, some of the most severe 
critics of President Arosemena are also opposed to supervision. 
They declare it is a form of intervention which creates more prob- 
lems than it solves. What they ask of the United States is a 
policy of non-interference so that if the peopie of Panama, de- 
frauded of the suffrage, wish as a last resort to overturn their 
government by force, the United States will not stand in the 
way. It is doubtful whether the State Department is willing to 
run the risk of such a non-intervention policy. But it might 
help the situation by informing the people of Panama that it is 
as much interested in free elections as in stability, and by urging 
the government to enact a fair electoral law. At present the 
Panama government has no fear of being turned out by force; it 
can therefore afford to flout local opinion. If the United States 
would make known that its recognition of the next President 
will depend upon the fairness of the coming election, the situa- 
tion would change. Confronted by this attitude, the Panama 
administration would find it difficult to resist the demands of 
local opinion. 

News Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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The Church Conference of Social Work 


The Church Conference of Social Work held in Boston, 
June 9 to 13, was the result of a growing demand from church 
leaders for guidance in building up their denominational pro- 
grams of social work. Organized under the auspices of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the conference was arranged in connection 
with the National Conference of Social Work in order that the 
church group might benefit by the discussions of the larger gath- 
ering and by contact with its members. Dr. Worth M. Tippy 
presided over the sessions. The statement of objectives con- 
tained the following: 

“1. To contribute to the development of scientific social 
work by the Protestant churches and councils of churches of 
the United States. 

“9. To bring church social workers together for acquaint- 
ance and discussion of common problems. 

“3. To bring to church social workers the value of the dis- 
cussions and associations of the National Conference of Social 
Work. 

“4. To develop understanding and co-operation between 
churches and social agencies in communities. 

“5. To make religion a greater redemptive force in all so- 
cial work.” 

Great interest was shown by members of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in the value of spiritual resources in social 
work, and the possibilities of co-operation between religious and 
social agencies. The leaders of the smaller group were encour- 
aged to believe that the churches’ natural contribution to joint 
social effort might be very real and would be welcomed. 

A fellowship luncheon for ministers was held, and there 
were several luncheon meetings of denominationzl and special 
religious groups, a sectional meeting of deans and professors of 
social ethics in theological institutions, round table conferences, 
and a number of joint sessions with the National Conference on 
Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

In a discussion of ‘The Pastor’s Use of Case Work,” at 
the ministers’ luncheon, Prof. Frank J. Bruno of the George 
Warren Brown Department of Social Work at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., analyzed the minister’s problem and 
offered some practical suggestions. ‘‘Cases,” he said, “involving 
severe economic, psychiatric, physiological or social maladjust- 
ment, where it is necessary to make a thorough study of per- 
sonality with its antecedents, and where the skillful use of re- 
sources is required, would seem to call for reference to an agency 
equipped to perform such a service rather than to be under- 
taken by one whose primary interests lie elsewhere. A child 
is presenting behavior difficulties beyond the capacity of his 
parents to control; the determination of whether the child should 
be kept in the home or be moved from it, whether, if removed, it 
should be placed in an institution or a foster home and, if in a 
foster home, how such a foster home should be chosen and su- 
pervised, are questions whose solution requires such a complete 
mastery of the technique and philosophy of social work as to 
demand referral to the best available social agency. 

“In this category, then, is a large number of problems, 
Illegitimacy would certainly belong here with its nice discussions 
as to how widely the legal status of mother and child should be 
known, whether the child should or should not be retained by 
its mother, the treatment processes by which the correctional 
and re-educational opportunities for the mother may be set in 
motion. 

“In this same class belong most cases of economic depend- 
ency, for dependency in contemporary industrial society is a 
fearful thing not at all comparable with the poverty of previous 
days. It means personal failure, with its attendant deteriora- 
tion and loss of capacity to respond to social stimuli. It means 
bitterness, supineness or apathy—major personality disorders 
which tax the utmost skill and most persistent attention of social 
case work. 


“In general the other danger signal warning the minist 
that he is on hazardous ground is the status of the stranger. | 
is hard for us to realize what a profound alteration in social ethi: 
is demanded by the fact that our communities are now con 
posed of strangers—not of life-long acquaintances and relativa 
as they were from the beginning of man’s stay on earth. Soci: 
work arose largely because of the new problems created by th 
alteration in the community. It isn’t that people do not nee 
as much help as they once did; they probably need more. By 
neither the applicant nor the case worker knows what is needeé 
when the application is made. Pauperization could not con! 
into existence in a simple, constant community. Any tendenc 
to become parasitic would be snuffed out by neighbors and val 
tives before it had made any headway. But when a strang) 
applies to you asking for assistance, advice or service, he doubi, 
less needs them, but always he needs far more. And the exai, 
nature of his needs is determined only by inquiry. It is also trv. 
that the treatment which one may give the stranger is serious), 
circumscribed by his lack of normal social contacts; and ther: 
fore the would-be helper is in danger of using short cuts ar 
harmful substitutes. A long and not pleasant experience wii 
Protestant churches in this matter leads me to state with mor 
certainty than I feel with regard to any other generalization { 
this paper that the minister, and the church, should never a) 
tempt to do social case work with the stranger. The results ; 
such efforts are almost certain to be disastrous. . 

“Tt can be said with a fair degree of confidence that t]\) 
minister should appear in the picture of the treatment of eve’ 
social case problem which exists among his parishioners, if it.) 
humanly possible for him to stretch himself so widely. If tii) 
problem is one so serious as to require reference to a social cai! 
agency, he should do everything possible to make a successf,| 
transfer and should stand ready to play his part in the treatmel| 
as it is developed by that agency. If it is not so serious as to 7, 
quire such transference, then the possession of case work skill i | 
sures him a capacity to handle the problem which will bring lar) | 
returns. 

“Social case work has been called the art of straighten 
lives. All thoughtful people are called upon to advise tho)| 
whose lives have gone wrong, but no one more so than a minist} 
although physician and lawyer get their full share of such 1, 
quests. But you have a better approach than they. You 1 
able to contrast the episode of trouble with a background | 
which the trouble did not exist—or, to use words loosely, wh | 
your parishioner presents himself to you in an abnormal soe!) 
situation you can compare his present with what he was capall 
of being at his normal. In that you have a remarkable adval| 
tage over these other two approaches.” ef 

Prof. Albert Z. Mann, head of the Department of Sociolo,, 
of the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill., in a paper re: 
in his absence by Prof. Gaylord White of Union Theologic/ 
Seminary, summarized the findings of a study of seminar | 
and training schools and the modern methods developed for t 
training of ministers in social case work. Briefly, he report.) 
a growing interest in the preparation of the ministry for Soc) 
work and an encouraging tendency in the larger seminaries | 
provide special courses and supervised field direction, as well , 
facilities for experimental research work, in the social work fie. 

At the same session Dr. Richard C. Cabot, professor — 
Clinical Medicine and Social Ethics, Harvard University, spe) 
on the subject of ‘“‘A Clinical Year in the Course of Theologi 
Study.” He elaborated his now familiar proposal for a year { 
clinical training in theological seminaries somewhat similar 
that now given to medical students, during which theologi.| 
students may combine class instruction with supervised visitatii 
in hospitals, almshouses and institutions for the insane. 
believe,” he said, “that young ministers so taught, given such) 
taste for the need of Christ’s gospel and the power of that gos)! 
in suffering and loneliness, would not stop with their clini , 
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ar but would continue their clinical work both in the families 
d in the institutions of their parishes. Such ministers would 
0, I believe, become far better preachers; and for this reason, 
well as for their greater experience and helpfulness in the great 
mmon problems of human personality and human association, 
ey would be more prized, sought after and rewarded both by 
eir congregations and by the public at large.” 

Round table conferences were held for various groups in- 
iding workers from church orphanages, homes and hospitals, 
aconesses, social service workers for churches and church 
unGils, in which were represented the following religious bodies 
id agencies: American Friends Service Committee; Baptist 
mvention (Northern); Church of Christ, Disciples; Council of 
omen for Home Missions; Department of Social Relations, 
nerican Unitarian Association; Department of Social Rela- 
ms of the Congregational Churches; General Conference of 
é Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity; 
ethodist Episcopal Church; Methodist Episcopal Church, 
uth; Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A.; United Presbyterian 
aurch of North America; Reformed Church in the U. S.; Uni- 
rsalist General Convention; National Council of Federated 
hurch Women; and many Councils of Churches. 

Addresses were made by Miss Jane Addams of Chicago, 
‘of. Graham Taylor of Chicago Theological Seminary and 
r. Hastings H. Hart of the Russell Sage Foundation at the 
ncheon of the Congregational Department of Social Relations. 

The Rev. Charles N. Lathrop of the National Council of 
e Protestant Episcopal Church, presiding at a joint luncheon 
ssion of the National Conference on Social Service of the Protes- 
nt Episcopal Church and the Federal Council’s conference, 
rected the discussion to the question, ““How may the various 
mmunions be better related to social work?” The Rev. 
arold Holt outlined the experience of the Protestant Episcopal 
hurch, saying that social work has always entered into the 
mius of the Episcopal Church as a consequence of the church’s 
ly association with the state, the policy being to develop social 
rvice in areas where it does not function and to turn its opera- 
on Over aS soon as possible to community agencies. He ad- 
yeated community handling of social work and intelligent co- 
eration on the part of the churches. 

Prof. Charles R. Zahniser of Boston University reported 
1 a study of the social work of local church councils made by 
imself in collaboration with the Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, chair- 
an of the Committee on Social Service of the Association of 
xecutive Secretaries of Councils and Federations of Churches. 
he state councils, he reported, are pretty much limited to edu- 
tional and promotional efforts, chiefly in the field of soqial 
mtrol, and the promotion of wholesome legislation is empha- 
zed. In the city councils social service figures more promi- 
ently. The work for delinquents has been developed farther 
lan any other, although almost every known type of service is 
urried on. ‘“‘Efforts are now being made,” he said, “. . . . to 
cure more explicit understanding between the churches and 
1e social agencies to prevent overlapping and overlooking and 
) promote more effective mutual support.” 

A joint session of the Protestant Episcopal and the Federal 
ouncil groups considered the relationship between the church 
nd the family. A study of the relation of ministers and churches 
) family life was reported by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary 
{the Department of Social Relations of the American Unitarian 
ssociation, Boston, Mass. Dr. Dexter asked the group to bear 
1 mind that the study was based on an exceedingly limited 
umber of cases and that the report was not in final form. With 
hese reservations, he said, the study led to the conclusions that 
the minister still plays an important and unique part in the 
rhole field of family relationships—not necessarily, perhaps not 
re-eminently, in the field of sex but in adjustments of individu- 
Is one to another;” that there is a great “lack of training of the 
ninisters for the problems with which they have to deal. Most 
f them testify that they have had to work out their own tech- 
ique and the appeals for assistance and advice are pathetic;” 
hat ‘the need is greater in the smaller than in the larger com- 


munities. The bulk of our churches are in small communities, 
and it is the ministers there that most need advice and help.” 
He continued: ‘ Altogether too much stress is placed in our 
teaching on the utter wickedness of fleshly sins. Here we would 
do well to follow the teaching of our Master, who in dealing with 
the woman who had fallen, said, ‘Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone.’ In this connection it ought further to be realized 
that ignorance of the physical-social aspects of sex is responsible 
for most of the difficulties, as it is responsible for the attitudes 
which many people assume. , ¢ 

“What is needed is more information, scientifically ana- 
lyzed and carefully considered in the light of our highest ideals. 
I am convinced that if such data were secured, if it were carefully 
worked over by men and women who have a wholesome and 
healthy attitude toward the physical and emotional facts of life 
—that is, a holy attitude—if it were presented thoroughly and 
carefully to the students of our theological seminaries, we would 
be on the way to help cure many of the ills which beset our family 
life, and incidentally immeasurably strengthen the service our 
churches render.”’ 

The same group listened to the Rev. Moses R. Lovell of the 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church, Washington, who de- 
scribed the organization and experience of the Washington Life 
Adjustment Center. Its purpose, he said, is to “minister effec- 
tively to the individual, intimate problems of men, women and 
children, regardless of class, race and creed; through private and 
confidential conferences to bring together at one point three fac- 
tors—the individual problem, a scientific technique, and the re- » 
ligious ideal of abundant life, physical, moral, mental, social, and 
spiritual, as the birthright of every soul; to develop for the 
churches (regardless of denomination) across the country a model 
of an organized and systematized department of ministration 
through which . . . . they may be enabled to touch large areas 
of community life (now for the most part uninfluenced by them) 
with vital, creative, and transforming power.” 

“Men of all faith and no faith,’’ Mr. Lovell said, ‘‘Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews and agnostics, have apparently made use of the 
Center without any hesitation. It has been surprising to find 
that many people who have for one reason or another grown out 
ot touch with institutionalized religion, some of whom have be- 
come actually very antagonistic and bitter toward religion, under 
the stress of their actual need and in the face of the proffered 
help by this church have not failed to accept our assistance. In 
the case of many, the old antipathy toward religious institutions 
and the lack of interest in the church have been greatly reduced. 
For the first time, to many of them, it has appeared that the 
church still cares somewhat for human well-being.” 

Addresses by Bishop Francis J. McConnell of New York 
(Methodist), Bishop Hugh L. Burleson of South Dakota (Epis- 
copal) and the Rev. Father Francis J. Gavisk of St. John’s Roman 
Catholic parish, Indianapolis, Ind.,emphasized the importance of 
the personal element in all social work. Bishop McConnell 
pointed out that formal rules can not be laid down to govern 
human conduct. Social service must be rendered to the human 
being as he exists and must take full and constructive account of 
his emotional life. 

The conference was formally christened ‘“‘The Church Con- 
ference of Social Work,’’ and will continue to be held under the 
direction of the Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, using the latter’s executive office. Annual mem- 
bership dues were fixed at $1.00. The Federal Council was re- 
quested to continue its institutional membership in the National 
Conference of Social Work for the benefit of the church confer- 
ence, and to make application for the status of an “‘Associate 
Group.” 

The Church Conference of Social Work will meet next year 
in Minneapolis, June 18 to 20, coincident with the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. The Association of Executive Secretaries 
of Councils and Federations of Churches has arranged that its 
annual sessions at Chicago shall follow the meetings of the church 
conference, so that its staff workers may attend. P| 

Information Service, Federal Council. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

While I am not conscious of any desire to have my dollar 
back, as intimated by “‘Tuits”’ in his letter published September 
13, and would by no means have sectarianism dominate educa- 
tional institutions established under Universalist auspices, I 
would always have it understood that such beginnings were ot 
such origin. The Universalist Church is small numerically, 
and by no means rich, but it continues to keep the lamp of lib- 
eralism alight. Its lighthouses should not be dimmed. I can 
think of no better appeal to the young seeking an education, 
than the certainty that they are going to a school administered 
in a spirit of universal fatherhood and brotherhood. 

Don C. Seitz. 

Cos Cob, Conn. 

“LIMITATIONS OF REASON’’ WAS THE ARTICLE 
CRITICISED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader dated Sept. 6, 1930, in the “‘Reactions” col- 
umns, you allowed printing of a communication I sent, criticising 
an article printed in the Aug. 9 Leader. You headed my com- 
munication: ““To What Article Does Our Correspondent Refer?”’ 


as if you were at a loss to discover the appropriateness of my. 


criticism. 

The article in question was by Cloyd H. Valentine, entitled 
“Limitations of Reason.” My effort was virtually a chaffing of 
the author of that article, for his miscarriage of philosophy (my 
opinion only) and distortion of psychology (again only my 
opinion). He stated that he didn’t believe truth could be ob- 
tained through the human reason; that the more we reason 
about spiritual realities, the less we know; the result is ‘‘mental 
bedlam.”” And then he advised reasoning truth from our expe- 
rience. And how clearly he defined the “experience.” All one 
had to do was to ‘‘commune with the Soul eternal and divine,” 
then, after getting some truth from God, reason about it, to see 
whether it was truth or not. During the “‘experience”’ the reason 
must not function. ‘‘Truth can’t come through the human 
reason,’’ remember, he declared. The reason must not be func- 
tioning during the experience, only after. 

“Functioning directly, the reason can give us practically no 
useful spiritual knowledge,”’ he stated, failing to understand 
that spiritual knowledge can enter the mind only through the 
reason, intuition even being a process of subconscious mind. 
And he did not comprehend that ‘‘experience’”’ is no more or less 
than “‘reasoning.’’ I was reminded of a remark our lamented 
Dr. Atwood made one day in class when I was a student at 
Canton. A student had attempted to deliver a sermon before 
the class. When he was through, Dr. Atwood said, “I would 
advise you, sir, to look up the subject again that you have at- 
tempted to sermonize; it seems to me that you have been en- 
deavoring to get something into us that was not in yourself.’’ 
Mr. Valentine meant well enough. But I think that unless he 
has discovered God more than appears possible from his premises, 
he has attempted to get something into us that wasn’t in himself. 

I like the Leader. I think its policy is wise. I like your 
editorial method of striking when the iron is hot, dodging the 
harmless sparks, and standing back fanning yourself from the 
heat of controversy when debate is useless, and the aplomb you 
command when barked at. I’m not throwing bouquets; you 
don’t need or want that. I don’t agree with all your opinions. 
You need not care about that. Why should you? I agree 
heartily with some of your propositions. That’s that! 

I have been a reader of the Leader and its forbears many 
years. A severe accident incapacitated me from active work. 
I haven’t a dollar’s worth of property, or cash. I’m obliged to be 
supported by my wife’s means, none too ample. But we are 
happy, and not worrying. And though we are stranded here 
among Calvinists of the fundamental stripe (only three Leaders 


taken by people in this town that I know of), with no ee 
of attending liberal services except the Christian Scientist, ° 
have our Leader and make that our church. When the ol 
sounds for me, on arriving on the other side of the Styx, whet 
I can ‘‘read my title clear’’ or have to go with the goats, I wh 
look about for what I am sure will be there for the finding 
liberal religious organization. If I don’t find one to hand, 7 
organize one. i 
What of the liberal cause? Is there, I wonder, forming 
new reformation that will scatter to the void present traditi 
hunting? If so I can’t imagine what is to take its place with 
anew conception of God, and a retheorizing concerning ‘‘Chri 
Religion should be rooted in understanding of man. 
erals should be instructing their children how to think in psy 
logical terms. That is, the understanding of what mind is, 
how it works, should be taught our children. The Universa: 
and Unitarian element should lead io such instruction. Ort! 
doxy is hidebound with tradition, that it can’t discard and ki 
its dignity. It has no conscience that dares give utteram 
or, at least, but a touch of it. It is Bible-bound. That Bil 
with its power to hypnotize public opinion, is at the bottom of 
religious controversy. It should be put in its place, i 
in one revised section, its fiction, poetry, and untruth in others 
Religion is what one is, not what he believes without p: 
ing. “As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.”’ To underst 
God, man must first be understood. Religion must be forr 
lated from daily experience. As J. Arthur Thompson stat 
“Religion is one of the expressions of the developing h 
spirit; essentially personal. Perhaps the common featur 
that man sends intellectual, emotional or practical ten 
into the unknown, into the beyond, into the super-sensu 
after straining at the end ot the tether of every-day experien 
W. W. Gleason. - 
Fort Pierce, Florida. | 
* * 


HIGH PRAISE FOR GLOUCESTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: | 

Although an account of the ‘‘Colonial Days” and men) 
of the large congregation participating in the Tercentenary 
bration in our Gloucester church have appeared in the Le 
now that most of such observances are over it would seem ; 
fitting that special mention should be made of the wonde 
compelling way in which the pastor and people made the i 
pendent Christian Church (Universalist) of Gloucester the ce 
and the circumference of the Tercentenary for the entire . 

Especially notable was the service of worship on Su 
Four days of plays, pageants, and historical exhibits, invol) 
much hard work and displaying great ingenuity and abilit) 
the part of the parish members, especially of the women, ca) 
the fancy and aroused the interest of the entire community, 
received the hearty co-operation and help of many outside: 
parish. This prepared the way and made possible that wor 
ful service of worship on Sunday. With no claptrap of bes 
drums, or opera bouffe of costume, with only the announcer 
of a special service and the ringing of the bell as usual, the 
gregation filled the church to overflowing. One seated iri 
gallery could see the efficient ushers packing the people inte 
seats and bringing in the chairs. 

Very quickly the 911 seats were all taken, the gallery ’ 
were all occupied and the back and sides of the floor and ge 
lined with those who had come from every communion to- 
part in this service of worship. 

And it was no crowd of spectators, but a colerecatia 
gathered in that historic church. For two solid hours they 
lowed the service with interest and devotion. When, for 2 
ment, there was a pause in the service or the music was very 
not a rustle or murmur was to be heard. 

Any one who knew the ability of the organist, Georg 
Stevens, that able musician, scholar and Christian gentle 
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would be prepared for the uplifting and inspiring music that added 


ete 


so much to, if it did not create, this perfect service of worship, 
but for those who had never taken part in a service conducted 


’ by him, the minuets and gavottes on the program must have 


seemed out of place until they heard them so played that they 
became an integral part of the service. No suggestion of ball 
room or recital obtruded. It was a religious service from prelude 
to benediction. 

The sermon by the pastor, the Rev. Clarence Julius Cowing, 
was a clear and forceful presentation of the contribution of the 
Puritans, with no sidesteppings or evasions, and was received 
with the tribute of complete attention. 

The offering paid all the expense. 
in the church. 

So the Independent Christian Church of Gloucester proved 
true to its heritage and manifested its present power. 

Pastor and people are to be congratulated and the whole 
denomination should be filled with pride and gratitude. 

One question arises: If the Gloucester Universalist Church 
made such use of an opportunity why should not other Univer- 
salist churches find other opportunities of which similar use 
could be made, and, finding them, make the most of them? 

George H. Lewis. 


Not a program was left 


Framingham, Mass. 
a ¥ 


AS. A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT, SEES IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article, “As a Layman Sees It,” by F. H. Selden, ap- 
pearing in the August 23 issue of the Leader, is indeed stimulating 
and encouraging to at least two active parishes and the student 
pastors serving them, pondering over the same question:“‘After 
all, is not the chief trouble with the Universalist Church ... . 
the tendency to place too much stress upon formal schooling 
and too little upon education, with the result that it has no 
worth-while message for the people?” 

It is apparent that at least one “‘liberal’’ theological school 
and one fellowship committee are of the immovable opinion that 
this statement of Mr. Selden’s is based on false assumptions 
and unfamiliarity with conditions and needs in the modern 
ministry. ‘‘Oh, no,” says the theological dean, “‘there is no 
short cut to the ministry. There must be six years of college 
training, including twelve hours of Greek, before the school can 
recommend you to the fellowship committee for ordination.” 
Digest that statement in face of the fact that the minister of 
one of our most influential churches arose on the floor of the 
Massachusetts Convention at Lowell and asked for the ordina- 
tion of the two student pastors mentioned above. He stated 
at the time that he had never studied Greek as a requirement 
for his ministry. 

Why is the dean so insistent in his requirements? He will 
admit that a faculty ruling was made on a basis of past ex- 
periences. There were two specific cases of men going out of the 
school who from many quarters of the church have been stigmas 
in the eyes of the Universalist Convention. But the ruling! 
Must all suffer for these two bad products? It would seem as 
folly as to refuse to break the shells of the remaining ten eggs of a 
dozen because the first two turned out to be bad. A far-sighted 
housewife would crack the remaining ten, but with precision. 
So it seems to the writer. Each case should be tested on its 
individual merits. 

Though appreciative of the ruling of the faculty committee 
in regard to its six year ruling with the Greek requirement for 
ordination in its purpose of protecting the profession of the 
ministry, it does seem unduly dogmatic and rigid. It would 
appear to me that the value of any rule would be its clause of ex- 
ception. Would it not be more beneficial to the Universalist 
denomination and the individual churches affected if the faculty 
ruling were flexible and not law? 

We mentioned the fellowship committee. What authority 


_has it to make, break, or hinder these two student pastors who 


aspire to the full offices of the Universalist ministry? In short it 


: - 
Py | ' 

> 

bad ) . } 


is this: The fellowship committee of the state involved need not 
abide by the decision of college authorities on the matter of or- 
dination. In fact, it did not in regard to the two bad egg prod- 
ucts of recent lament. Evidently in consequence of this mis- 
take of the past the present must suffer in the hands of the fel- 
lowship committee, also, because the mistake of the past insists 
on popping up. At any rate, the chairman of the fellowship 
committee informed the ordination aspirants that the committee 
must adhere to the high standards set by the college faculty, 
and it is obvious that committee is co-operatimg with the dean 
to that very extent. 

Meanwhile, where are the young men going? Into a dilem- 
ma, no doubt! Into disgust with denominational ‘“‘ex cathedra- 
ism!’ Perhaps into other vocations! Not because they want 
to! Perhaps they will be forced to. Be that as it may, both 
young men are married, have families, and at the same time are 
striving to continue their theological studies at the college. 
They have a hard row to hoe. The denial of ordination to them 
is more destructive than the acquiescence from s principle by the 
college faculty and the fellowship committee. 

What is the background of these young men? Are they 
justified in their claims for ordination? Both have had seven 
to eight years of experience in labor and business before enter- 
ing the theological school. They have pursued religious educa- 
tion courses at summer institutes in addition to requirements 
at the college. One has been studying for five years as a special 
in the theological school, and the other has been an attendant 
at the same school for four years, having received his B. S..de- 
gree in June. Both are to maintain their connections with the 
school. They are to continue with their student pastorates. 
One of the young men has had wide experience with young peo- 
ple’s religious organizations. One has served a parish regularly 
for a period of two years and has made “a go of it.” The other’s 
first experience with a parish was that of gaining enough of their 
confidence to bring a fallen church of an average attendance of 
less than twenty per Sunday to the healthy figure of fifty-four 
per Sunday. Both men have accessible libraries, are always 
under the guidance of the theological dean, and have their own 
pastoral fathers (ministerial advisers). 

Reader, what would you say could happen’ to these two 
questionable eggs? Would they be likely to turn out to be 
bad? Many of our prominent ministers recommend ordination 
for these two young men and others in their position. But 
the faculty committee and the fellowship committee refuse to 
reverse their decision. They have denied ordination. Would 
you? What action will the recently elected fellowship com- 
mittee, with its new members, take? We must wait. 

Carl A. Seaward. 


* * 


SYMPATHIZES WITH GANDHI 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think your issue of Aug. 23 was one of the best ever. 

Your editorials, “They Got What They Deserved,” and 
“Mr. Ivy Lee Looks at Russia,’”’ are both great. I find that I can 
agree with nearly all of your editorials, but I did not like your 
position in regard to India and Gandhi so well. I think that 
salt monopoly is much worse than the tea issue over which our 
ancestors rebelled. That tea was imported, but the people of 
India have their own salt water and the ability to make the salt 
from it. I am not rabidly anti-British, but I do think that 
John Bull goes too far many times. 

I am convinced that the people of India are of the Aryan 
race and blood brothers of ours, and I have learned to respect 
those Indians I have met, who were educated and refined. India 
has a horde of illiterate and poverty stricken people, but as a 
race they are tolerant and peaceful, and the different religions 
live together in peace. 

We usually hear of only the worst features of their civiliza : 
tion and of their religious beliefs. 

; F.S. Hammon. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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The General Convention at Work 


A NEW YEAR OF ACTIVITY 

Universalist churches have been asked to observe Sunday, 
Oct. 5, 1930, as Rally Day. This is about as early as most of 
them swing into action after the summer vacation. It really 
marks the beginning of a new year of activity along every line, 
although it is not the calendar date for New Year. 

With this in mind, it is the purpose of this page this week 
to make some suggestion of policies and ideals to be emphasized 
this year. The English never tire of saying that they have 
always “muddled through” somehow. In our church work this 
year let us not “muddle through,” but have some definite goals 
in mind toward which we shall aim and some definite plans 
for reaching them. 

Times are hard. Conditions in many places are discour- 
aging. People are busy, or they are moving away, or they are 
indifferent. Church-going is out of fashion. There is no in- 
terest in the things for which the church stands. These and a 
hundred other statements are more or less true, and, whether 
true or not, they have been repeated so often many of us believe 
them. 

On the other hand, the world needs the church. It must 
have our gospel—preached and practised. Indeed, it will have 
our gospel whether we will or not. The question is, “‘Have we 
the interest, the courage and the spirit of consecrated sacrifice 
which our spiritual forefathers had to make our church a mighty 
force for righteousness and truth?’”’ If we have, we can make 
this year one of vital power for a prophetic ministry in spite of 
hardships. 

One of the axioms of warfare is, ‘“The best defensive is a 
counter-offensive.’’ That is pre-eminently true of our church 
work. Let us adopt that as the fundamental basis of our work 
this year and see to it that we go forward, not apologetically but 
enthusiastically. 

Any program for the year should take into account certain 
general facts. 

First and foremost, ‘‘a spiritual dynamic we recognize as 
one of our specific needs.’ So said the last National Council of 
Superintendents of our churches. Men are hungering and thirst- 
ing for something which we believe we can help supply. A ra- 
tional faith backed by a fervor for its application will help to 
serve and save the world. Anent the discussion about humanism 
ys. theism, one writer has recentlysaid that he is a ‘“human-being- 
ist.” That is a pretty good word to describe what we all ought to 
be. Think of its many implications. 

Second, a program of education which will aim to reach 
every person on our rolls and many of the large number of non- 
church people in any community is a necessity. 

Third, greater activity in local, national and international 
service will be the salvation of many churches. When we become 
Universalist in interest and service as well as in name, no power 
on earth can stand in the way of our greatest success. 

Fourth, we have the potential resources for a much greater 
work. By using these, we can reach new goals. Dr. McCollester 
recently pointed out that “the genius of American Universalism 
has been that of organizing ideas for the advancement of general 
religion, rather than that of organizing institutions for its own 
sectarian prosperity.’’ True, but is it not fair to ask, “Hasn’t 
the time arrived for a new development of our church which will 
result in the better organization of its institutions, not for sec- 
tarian prosperity but for the advancement of the practise of 
religion in the world?”’ In other words, why should we not be- 
come more effective agents than ever before for the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth? We appreciate what 
the past has given us, bought with a great price. We shall honor 
the past only as we do something worth while with our heri- 
tage. 

These and similar fe<is are in the background as we con- 
template a new year of activity. Programs in different churches 
will have a variety of emphasis. 


No general prescription will’ 


work everywhere. No uniform drive or crusade is proposed. 
No mechanical campaign will work. Each minister and each 
church must face conditions as they are and meet them. That 
is the whole point—meet them aggressively, courageously, op- 
timistically and enthusiastically. 
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The following suggestions are made, not as a full-fledged | 


program, but in the hope that they may offer a starting point — 


toward the goals we are after. 
The New Year of Activity should include: 
1. Evangelism: Evangelism is ‘‘good-news-ism, 


” 


4 


3 
not ina 


narrow sectarian sense, but that our communities may know what ~ 


ideals and visions we have. 
cure new enlistments in our cause. 


Save the World.” 
should be a culminating period of the program of Evangelism. 
Let’s let the worid know we have a gospel we dare to preach 
with all its implications. 
2. Religious Education: Religious Education will be es- 
pecially emphasized denominationally because of the organiza- 
tion of a Department of Religious Education. Our church 


schools, Y. P. C. U.’s and Mission Circles realize their responsi- : 


bilities for special forms of this activity. 


Other methods may be used to supplement the activities of — 


these organizations, for example: 


(a) Study classes on the implications and applications of | i 


Universalism. 
(6) Special daily readings during Lent. 
(c) Forums on Sundays or other days to discuss religion. 


(d) Special courses on the church and its meaning in con-— 


nection with other group meetings. 


(e) Ministers’ Meetings and Schools for Religious Leader- 


ship will be planned. 


3. Denominational Sunday: Jan. 11, 1931, by suggestion _ 
of the National Council of Superintendents and vote of the Trus- - 
tees of the General Convention, will be Denominational Sunday, - 
when the minister will be asked “‘to set before his people the dis- ~ 
tinctive work of our Conventions, why they are asked to con-- 
Literature 


tribute and what is being done with their money.” 
will be prepared for this purpose. 

4. Service: The Commission on pe Welfare has sug 
gested many ways of service in local communities. World ser- 


vice demands a greater interest in and support of our work in~ 
Japan and Korea, with many potential opportunities in other— 


lands. 

Each of us can purchase 
stock to aid Japan. 
tion which will engage as ‘‘Assistant Minister” to work in J apan? 
It can be done. 


“Shares” 


5. Definite Goals: Several churches and at least one State 


Convention have challenged their people to make an increase 
of at least 10 per cent in every department this year. 
church in the denomination can do this if the ‘‘people have a 
mind to work.” It will not come merely by asking. 
come by working. 

Ten per cent increase each year for ten years means doub- 
ling resources and much more than doubling our power in that 
time. 

We never stand still. We move forward or backward. 
Let’s make a counter-offensive and move forward at least ten 
per cent this year. 
ship, in auxiliary organizations, in salaries, in church extension) 
support, in general efficiency—and our pessimism would disap- 
pear. 

It can be done! 

6. Activity: That’s the greatest need in our program. 

Roger F. Etz, 
Secretary and General Superintendent. 


Let us make this a year of intensive : 
effort to “‘win souls’—an old term but a good one—and to se- | 
“Join the Navy and See © 
the World’”’ might be paraphrased, “Join the Church and Help : 
Lent—from February 18 to April 5, 1931— — 


of “good-will preferred” 
Where is the first church of our denomina- 


Every = 


It will 


3 i > ; 
Let us have ten per cent increase in member- 
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Two Books on Pentecost 
Perpetuating Pentecost. By John M. 
Versteeg. 
The Spirit of God and the Faith of 
To-day. By Richard Roberts. 
(Willett, Clark and Colby. $2.00 each.) 


Through both of these books and many 


_ other writings, long and short, that have 


been called forth by the recent observance 
of the nineteen hundredth anniversary of 
Pentecost, there runs the constantly re- 
curring note of power, and especially of 
power available but unused in the Christian 
Church and in Christian life. 

Both books open with a discussion of 
the historical event of Pentecost, dwelling 
upon its permanent results rather than its 
mysterious, not to say miraculous, de- 
tails. Both writers recognize the im- 
possibility of reconstructing the event 
itself from the very brief and figurative 
account which we have of it. Dr. Ver- 
steeg, further, emphasizes the impossi- 
bility of ‘“‘psychologizing” it, unless the 
psychologist has himself partaken of the 
experience. 

With this historical background, Dr. 
Versteeg, who is pastor of one of the larg- 
est churches in American Methodism, 
follows with a discussion of the spirit of 
Pentecost in its relation to preaching, to 
world evangelism, to property, to ethics 
and to the Protestant Church. In this 
there is a wealth of practical suggestion 
for sermon material and preaching method, 
and also for actual Christian living, es- 
pecially in the attitude toward money. 
“We shall have to spiritualize our eco- 
nomics,” he says, “‘if we wish to Christian- 
ize the race.” 

The book is marred by occasional slangy 
characterizations, and by a too frequent 
use of alliteration which sounds, even when 
it is not, artificial. There is well placed 
emphasis on the distinction between the 
constructive emotion of Pentecost, and 
the sterile emotion of pentecostalism. 

Both Dr. Versteeg and Dr. Roberts 
dwell at length upon the fact of fellowship 
as a prerequisite of the first Pentecost, 
and of any worth while repetition of that 
experience. The former quotes Professor 
Rauschenbusch, who spoke of religion as 
“the life of God in the fellowship of man,”’ 
and says that the church can be most 
effective when it moves, not like a mighty 
army; but like a mighty lover. 

Dr. Roberts, pastor of the Sherbourne 
Church, Toronto (United Church of 
Canada), follows his very much briefer 
discussion of the first Pentecost with a 
section on “‘The Spirit at Large,” in which 
he recalls many of the outstanding and 
characteristic experiences of individuals 
and of the race which show an unexplained 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ohtained 


: _by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


h 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


accretion of power which produces most 
unusual results. These he groups under 
the headings, ‘‘The Spirit of Emergence,”’ 
“The Spirit of Discovery,” “The Spirit 
of Ecstasy,” “The Spirit of Moral Rein- 
forcement,” “The Spirit of Conversion,” 
and ‘‘The Spirit of Fellowship.” 

The third and most valuable part of his 
book—if it may be so characterized with 
no suggestion that the other sections lack 
value—deals with “The Spirit in Relation 
to Thought and Practise.’ Incidentally, 
but very interestingly, he suggests a re- 
interpretation of the Trinitarian position, 
and a reconstruction of the historical se- 
quence which led step by step from the 
unorganized experiences which the New 
Testament writers had of God as Father, 
as working in and through Jesus, and as 
the Comforter and Inspirer, through the 
Greek and Latin fathers to the hard and 
fast dogma of the Triune God. Dr. 
Versteeg, on the other hand, does not ap- 
pear to recognize this problem, but to dis- 
cuss the whole matter with the limitation 
of the ordinary Trinitarian point of view 
which speaks of “the Spirit of God,” and 
“the Spirit of Jesus,” or “the Spirit 
which was in Jesus,’ indiscriminately. 

Neither of these writers emphasizes one 
important point as does Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones in a recent article, although Dr. 
Roberts devotes some attention to it. 
Dr. Jones says: “In the long run, in the 
stern testings of time and the judgment 
days of history, no movement can survive 
and continue to speak to the deeper hunger 
and to the full-rounded nature of men 
unless it bears in some effective way the 
freight of the concentrated wisdom of the 
race, and has a rich content of thought 
drawn from the accumulated experiences 
of normal minds.” 

Dr. Roberts lays great stress upon the 
freedom of the spiritual man. There are 
two types of institutions, the herd and 
the hive. In the former individuality is 
preserved at the cost of unity; in the latter, 
unity at the cost of individuality. The 
ideal society, however, is a fellowship of 
free spirits bound together in love. The 
church was meant to be that kind of so- 
ciety but is not, being torn between the 
hive of Romanism and the herds of Protes- 
tantism, due to a shortage in its spiritual 
life. 

That spiritual need can be supplied 
only as little groups of individuals cul- 
tivate the devotional life, for the Kingdom 
of God can not be promoted, nor does it 
come with observation. From such centers 
of spiritual power, real religion will spread 
as it did in the days of the Apostles, of 
St. Francis and John Wesley, and of many 
others who have waited, expectantly, for 
God. 

Stanley Manning. 

Augusta, Me. 


Lectures and Worship 


The Practise and Experience of Chris- 
tian Worship. By F. S. Parker. 
(Colesbury Press. $2.00.) 

The title of this book is somewhat mis- 
leading. At least it requires the amplifica- 
tion of the sub-title, ‘‘A study of biblical 
and ecclesiastical worship practises, with 
especial reference to theory in and de- 
velopment of the worship service of 
Episcopal Methodism.”’ The author dis- 
cusses the Biblical usages of sacrifice and 
prayer, and their emergence in various 
ecclesiastical forms in the Christian Church. 
He then deals with “musical praise,” in- 
cluding a brief survey of hymnody, and 
ends with a discussion of the communion 
service and the Sunday service and ser- 
mon, as practised in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. An appendix illustrates 
the relationship of the Methodist service 
to that of the English Book of Common 
Prayer. ' 

For Methodists the book will be of 
value as a source of information regarding 
their own usages. For the general stu- 
dent of Christian worslsp, however, it is 
not important. The ground has been 
covered by other writers, and Dr. Parker 
makes no new contribution of exceptional 
knowledge or psychological insight. The 
lectures of which it is made up no doubt 
served their purpose well, but, like most 
helpful lectures of a rather popular sort, 
their value is neither very extensive nor 
enduring. 

Henry Wilder Foote. 


Belmont, Mass. 
ee & 


Charater Through Creative Experi- 
ence 
By Wiliam C. Bower. 

Chicago Press. $2.50.) 

The jacket of this book bears the legend 
““A New Ideal. A New Technique.” 

The ideal is not new in the sense that it 
originated with Dr. Bower, but rather 
that it is new within our generation, first 
set forth, perhaps, by John Dewey, and 
made definite and explicit by many educa- 
tors of the last two decades. It is the ideal 
of “‘creative experience’? as the key to 
education rather than transmission of the 
stored up experience of the race. Dr. 
Bower has made special application of 
this ideal to the field of character educa- 
tion, and by his insistence that a new ideal 
requires a new technique, has given a 
new direction to thinking about how to 
educate in character. 

Education is not mere ‘“‘instruction,’’ 
say these new thinkers, nor is it mere 
“training.” Education is “the initiation 
of the young into a creative, personal and 
social experience.’’ If instruction is the 
only method of education, the unit of 
learning becomes a “block of subject- 
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matter.” If it is training, the unit of 
learning is ‘‘a habit, or a skill.” But when 
it is seen as ‘‘the initiation of the young 
into a creative personal and social ex- 
perience through the learner’s own inter- 
pretation, enrichment, and control of that 
experience, then the unit of learning be- 
comes a specific learner experience raised 
into consciousness, interpreted, analyzed, 
evaluated and brought through to a satis- 
factory outcome.” Or, to put it into 
everyday speech—the student really learns 
when his own experience is recognized and 
interpreted, and made a step toward larger 
and better things. The task of the teacher 
is not merely to transmit his own wisdom, 
but to help the student to find wisdom for 
himself in the experiences of his own life, 
or to lead him into experiences which will 
give him wisdom. 

“4 moral personality is the achievement 
of the person himself, feeling his way 
through his own experience and the ex- 
perience of his group with adult guidance 
and with the resources of the long and 
tested experience of the race.” 

The book is somewhat difficult reading 
for the person untrained in the vocabulary 
of the pedagogues, but effort to follow the 
thought brings a rich reward. The reader 
discovers that this ‘new ideal and new 
technique’ rest upon what the best 
teachers have always known and prac- 
tised—the truth that it is only experience 
that can give meaning to a lesson, and that 
the best teaching is done when the student 
interprets his own experience and finds 
its connection with the experience of the 
race. 

The reader also discovers that this 
“character education” the schoolmen are 
talking aboutis not something mechanical, 
to be secured by producing the proper 
reflexes, disregarding consciousness and 
dismissing reflective thinking; but that 
since it is education for human beings, ‘its 
technique must be based on the higher 
eapacities of men for intelligent, selective, 
and purposive behavior. He finds that 
adult guidance and race experience have 
their important part in the process, that 
“young people can not be thrown upon their 
inadequate resources in aimless and fruit- 
less wanderings, but should learn to find 
their way about in the accumulated 
achievements of the race.”’ 

If the reader is engaged in religious edu- 
cation, he is encouraged and strengthened 
by such passages as these: 

“God appears in human experience, 
not as something extraneously invading 
that experience from some supernatural 
source, but as the most fundamental 
reality of our world moving creatively 
within that experience.’ ‘Religion is ‘of 

_the nature of creativity. ... It is the 
integrating aspect of experience in terms 
of the ultimate worth of life ” 

Dr. Bower’s book is a valuable addition 
to the library of the-religious educator. 

G. E. 
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World Friendship for Children 
Little Kin Chan. By Berthae Harris 

Converse. 

The Story of Musa. By Mary Entwistle. 
(Friendship Press. $1.25 and $1.00.) 
Two little stories, happily illustrated, 

the scenes laid in Japan and in Egypt, 

about children who have customs strange 
and quaint and fascinating to the Western 
imagination. 

They both deal with the effect of Chris- 
tianity upon people of other religions, put- 
ting into the lives of the missionaries those 
Christian ideals to which we ali aspire but 
so few attain. They are both interesting 
and will rouse in the child’s mind many 
questions about life in other lands and the 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the Ww. N. M.A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The Presidents’ Council for 1930 of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts was held at Bethany Union, 
Boston, on Tuesday, Sept. 16. 

In spite of the intense heat, a large 
number of workers came from many parts 
of the state, entered into the spirit of the 
meeting, and remained for both morning 
and afternoon sessions. 

One of the most inspiring features of 
the missionary work now being carried on 
is the fine fellowship and friendliness 
engendered through the frequent. meet- 
ings. 

At the Presidents’ Council plans for 


the year’s work are announced and many - 


helpful and encouraging suggestions are 
brought forth. It is certain that better 
methods and larger results will be the out- 
come. 

Our cordial hostess, Miss Ruth Hersey, 
and her efficient force of helpers, were, as 
usual, very delightful, and made every at- 
tendant comfortable and happy. They 
have our hearty thanks. 

Following closely will be the first of our 
public meetings, which will be held at the 
First Universalist Church, Gloucester, on 
Thursday, Oct. 16. At this meeting Mrs. 
Car] F. Elsner will give aa account of the 
Ferry Beach Institute held under the 
auspices of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association. Mr. John M. Frout, 
secretary for the Promotion of Christian 
Citizenship in the Massachusetts Federa- 


- tion of Churches, who is a forceful speaker, 


will bring a message of importance on the 
topic, “The Menace of Off Years.” 

This meeting will give us the first op- 
portunity to greet our recently returned 
missionary from the Blackmer Home, 
Tokyo, Japan, Miss Georgene E. Bowen. 
An informal reception will be tendered her 
following the luncheon. Mrs. John Smith 
Lowe and Miss Ivetta Holway are to be 
the soloists for the day. 

Of course there will be a large attend- 


“ance at Gloucester. Effort is being made — 
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common aims of mankind. “Little Kin 
Chan” is by far the better written. It is — 
charming in its portrayal of a little Japan- 
ese girl in her home, and in its description — 
of her adventures. “Musa” is a little © 
Egyptian Mohammedan boy. Both books 
could easily serve as a basis for study in a 
Sunday school or for fireside reading in the 
family circle. They are meant for young 
children, but the grown-ups would enjoy © 
sharing in the questions sure to be asked, © 
and the description of the customs, as the 
stories carry the children through their — 
little adventures in human understanding ~ 
and Christian idealism. ‘ 
Dorothy Dyar. 
Seatile, Wash. : 


to take a group in a busfrom theneighbor- | 
hood of Boston. Thoseinterested areasked 
to communicate as early as possible with | 
Mrs. Chester A. Polsey, 18 Summit Road, — 
Medford. Telephone Mystic 0244. This 
bus will be at Davis Square, West Somer- — 
ville, at 8.30 o’clock, Medford Square at | 
8.40, Malden Square at 8.50 and Melrose } 
City Hall at 9. The charges will be very |} 


reasonable. 
* * 


FOR STATE SECRETARIES 


-The response to our request that state 
secretaries send in their questionnaires —] 
was gratifyingly good, but there are 
still several lacking. Won’t you make 
every effort to have your department re-— 
ports in the hands of our corresponding - 
secretary, Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, 25 
Logan St., Lawrence, Mass., by the first 
of October at the very latest? The annual 
meeting of the Executive Board of the 
W.N. M. A. comes early in October, and 
the members want to know what each 
state is doing in each and every depart-— 


ment. 
x 


ONCE AGAIN, THE STUDY CLASSES = 


Just another reminder that the classes ff 
start Sept. 29 at 7 p.m., at the Y. W. C.A., © 
corner Clarendon and Stuart Streets. ~ 
The classes are, “The Land of the Taj 4 
Mahal,” /conducted by Dr. Alden Clark, - 
returned missionary from India, and~ 
author of the text book, “‘India on the 
March,” and “Trailing the Conquista-~ 
dores,’’ by Samuel Guy Inman, taught by 
Prof. A. Roy Thompson and Dr. Everett 
Lord of Boston University. Tuition $2.50 
for eight lectures on each subject; for 
eight lectures on one course $1.50; single 
admission to each lecture 25 cents. I 
you can not come every Monday night. 
plan to attend some Monday evenings. 
for you will find it tremendously wo 
while. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rey. and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson 
A picture taken in Vermont just before 
our friends started on their long journey 
to Japan. 
The brief-case and handbag given by 
the Ferry Beach Sunday School Institute 
are more or less in evidence. 


* * 
AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The offering of our church schools for 
Universalist work in Japan is to be taken 
on or near All Souls Sunday, Nov. 2, 1930. 

This offering pays the salaries of Miss 
Ruth Downing and Rey. Aishi Terasawa, 
Japanese pastor of our church in Shizu- 
oka, where the Stetsons are missionaries. 
While the church is welcoming the Stet- 
sons for a second term of service, let us add 
to their joy by the largest offering for our 
Japan Mission in the history of our schools. 
We all want to live up to the expectations 
of our friends across the seas. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stetson will tell them of the church 
in America and of their interest in Japan. 
To further emphasize this story of our 
interest, let us “say it with dollars.” If 
every school will do something, and if 
each school will try to have every single 
member do something, this hope of an un- 
usual offering will be realized. 

Your minister and superintendent will 
receive helpful material for increasing 
interest from Headquarters. If you want 
it, too, ask for it. 

; -_* & 


WHERE MAY WE FIND MATERIAL 
_ TO AROUSE INTEREST IN JAPAN? 


| The most evident answer to that ques- 
tion is just one word, Read! The Christian 
Leader prints in the course of the year 
avast amount of information about our 
work in Japan. Your public library has 


Many books about Japan. Magazines 


- friends who have traveled in Japan. 


Many people have 
Per- 
haps you know somebody who receives 
letters from our own missionaries. fFead! 
Think about what you have read, and 
select material which wiil appeal to those 
you teach. 

Here at Headquarters we have learned 
what little we know about our Mission in 
just these ways, plus listening to all our 
returned missionaries on every possible 
oceasion. Some of this wisdom (?) we 
have put in forms that we canlend. Make 
your reservations early from the following 
list. 

Three Stereopticon Talks with Slides: 

(a) Universalism in the Land of the 
Cherry Blossom. 

(6) What Our S. S. Money Does in 
Japan. 

(c) Our Friends in Japan. 

Two Bores of Japanese Curios: 

These are not suitable for use with large 
groups. They should be arranged as an 
exhibit with some one in charge to explain 
and answer questions, as small groups come 
to observe. 

Two Packages of Pictures: 

1. Getting Acquainted with Our Church 
in Shizuoka. 

2. Universalist Work in Japan. 

Again it should be understood that these 
pictures are only suitable for use with 
small groups. The person showing them 
should study the instructions that. come 
with them to be able to tell the story of 
each picture as it is shown. 

Frequent communications about the 
Sunday school share in our Japan Mission 
are going to our ministers and s perin- 
tendents during October. This page is 
telling something about it every week. 
Envelopes will be provided for our special 
offering on All Souls Day, Novy. 2, 19390. 


* * 


supply good material. 


DOLL FESTIVAL IN 
JAPAN 


We have all heard about the Doll Fes- 
tival which the girls of Japan celebrate 
on the third of every March. In every 
Japanese home a tier of shelves is set up 
and covered with a red cloth. On these 
shelves are arranged the treasured dolls 
of the household, including two to rep- 
resent the Emperor and the Empress. 
Doll furniture and little dishes are also 
included. Ruth Downing has written us 
how she celebrated the day the first March 
that she was in Japan. 

“Though Leroy and Skippy are Ameri- 
can boy-dolls, they were much interested 
in the Girls’ Doll Festival which they knew 
would come on the third of March. Of 
course I was too, and I promised them 
that we’d start an O Hina Sama. ‘O 
Hina Sama’ is the name for the collection 


THE GIRLS’ 


of dolls, furniture, lanterns, flowers and 
cakes which almost every Japanese girl 
has. 

“Miss Hathaway and Kiyoko San helped 
us to buy our Emperor and Empress dolls 
and the lanterns, Miss Bowen gave us the 
sereens, and Fuji Chan, ‘Miss Bowen’s 
polite little Japanese girl-doll, came down 
to our room to help us to do it just right. 

“She and Kiyoko San built the shelves 
of books on top of our steamer trunk and 
covered them with red cloth. Then all 
the things had to be placed just so. Miss 
Hathaway and Miss Bowen, loaned us all 
their ‘pretties’ so that the shelves would 
be full, and some of the Home girls brought 
us gifts of the O Hina Sama fruits and fish 
and cakes. We put Teddy down on the 
bottom shelf, because we were afraid he 
might give the Emperor and Empress a 
bear hug, and, friendly as they look, they 
might not quite understand! 

“We just couldn’t wait for the third of 
March, but at last it came. We were all 
ready. O Tomi San, the cook, had given 
us some of the tiny pink and white cakes 
(quite like popcorn) to serve to our guests; 
the candles were lighted; even Skippy 
was quiet. First came Nancy, Miss 
Hathaway’s doll, and Jane, Murai San’s 
doll, then the real, live Home girls. The 
American dolls curled up on my Ferry 
Beach steamer rug; the rest of us sat 
Japanese style before the O Hina Sama 
and looked and looked and looked, and 
tried to talk in Japanese and in English. 
Then Fuji Chan served us very daintily 
with many deep bows. She was a perfect 
little hostess. After the guests left, we 
blew out the candles and went to bed. 
The third of March was over but we kept 
our O Hina Sama up many days, just to 
look at and enjoy.” 

* * 
BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO THE 
LOAN LIBRARY—IV 
For the Teacher's Background: 

Teaching for Christian Living, Paul H. 
Vieth. 

The Growth of Christian Personality, 
Wilfred Evans Powell. 

Religious Education, Theodore Soares. 

The Recovery of Religion, Dwight 
Bradley. 

Religion, Edward Scribner Ames. 

What Is Christian Education? George 
Albert Coe. 

Religion and Conduct, a report of a 
conference on that theme held at North- 
western University in November, 1929. 

* * 

She: “I suppose you get paid for the 
jokes you write.” 

He: “Certainly! You don’t imagine I 
write them for fun, do you?” 

She: “‘O, no; any one could tell that by 
reading them.’’—Christian Endeavor World. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Donald B. Partridge, a prominent 
member of the Norway, Maine, parish, 
was elected a Representative to Congress 
from the Second District on Sept. 8. Mr. 
Partridge has served as moderator of the 
parish and on various special committees. 


Rev. A. E. Allison of Central Square, 
New York, was at Headquarters Sept. 18 
to consult with the Superintendents of 
the General Convention and of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Paul W. Allison, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
A.E. Allison of Central Square, New York, 
and a graduate of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, has entered the School of Business 
Administration at Harvard. Mr. Allison, 
with a close friend, Joseph Houghton, is 
domiciled at McCulloch Hall. 


Rev. John B. Reardon of Rockport, 
Mass., has presented his resignation, to 
be effective Oct. 15. Mr. and Mrs. Rear- 
don have been in Rockport about a year 
and a half. 


Rev. Harry L. Thornton of Framingham, 
Mass., preached at Mansfield, Mass., on 
Sept. 21 and 28, opening the church after 
a prolonged closing. 


Rey. Walter Henry Macpherson of 
Joliet, Ill., preached on Sept. 14 on “‘Din- 
ing with an Atheist in Berlin.” 


Rev. E. Subbu Krishnaiya of India, a 
preacher of the Brahmo Somaj, will enter 
Tufts College this fall. 


Rey. E. T. Evans of North Hatley, 
Quebec, preached at York Mills, New 
Brunswick, two Sundays in September, 
the 14th and 21st. 


John W. MacCracken, formerly di- 
rector of young people’s work in the Bap- 
tist church of Wakefield, Mass., has been 
appointed to the same position in the 
Universalist church of that place. Heisa 
student at the Boston University School 
of Religious Education. 


Hon. Marcus A. Coolidge of Fitchburg, 
Mass., a leading member of the Univer- 
salist church of that city, received the 
Democratic nomination for United States 
Senator in the recent primary, obtaining 
a large plurality. 


Rev. Frank W. Merrick, D. D., has 
been preaching in our church in Medford 
Hillside, Mass., on the four Sundays of 
September. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College was the speaker at the 
opening chapel service at Smith College 
on Sunday, Sept. 21. 


Arrangements have been made to as- 
sociate the church at Leominster, Mass., 
with the Gardner church in a circuit under 
the care of Rey. Clark L. Paddock. Mr. 


and Interests 


Paddock will, for the present, hold the 
services at Leominster on Sunday eve- 
ning. 

Services opened at the Roxbury, Mass., 
church Sept. 14. Dr. Coons was the 
preacher. Rev. C. H. Emmons supplied 
Sept. 21 and Rev. Edwin L. Noble will 
preach Sept. 28. 

Rey. Edwia L. Noble of Quincey, Mass., 
supplied at Plymouth, Mass., on Sept. 
14 and 21. Rev. Philip F. Mayer, who 
preached in Plymouth Sept. 7, will be the 
preacher again on Sept. 28. 

Mr. Donald Lathrop supplied at Essex, 
Mass., Sept. 7, and at Canton and Fox- 
boro Sept. 14. He preached at the Second 
Church, Springfield, Sept. 21, and will 
preach there again Sept. 28. 

Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., announces the decision on the 
part of his parish to appoint a full-time 
director of religious education and young 
people’s activities. Mr. Blauvelt now lives 
at 280 Rockingham Street, Rochester. 

Mr. William Couden Butters of Con- 
cord, Mich., was at Headquarters Sept. 18 
with his uncle, Rey. William Couden of 
Providence, on his way to Tufts College 
to enter the Theological School. 


Mrs. Frank C. Todd of Minneapolis 
has sailed for Europe to be gone a year, 
with headquarters at Munich, Germany. 
Her address will be care of the American 
Express Company in that city. 

The funeral of Mrs. Sarah E. Burton, a 
member of the family in the Winchester 
Home in Charlestown, Mass., was held 
at the Home on Monday, Sept. 15. Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D. D., officiated. In- 
terment was in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, 
Cambridge. Mrs. Burton was one of the 
oldest and most loyal members of the 
Charlestown parish. Although eighty-six 
years of age at her departure, she was 
noted for the charm and sweetness of her 
personality even to her last day. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, 
D.D.,pastor. Theseason has opened with 
good interest in all departments. The 
church school is one-third larger than-last 
year at this time. Sunday evening, Sept. 
14, fifty-one young people attended the 
Y. P. C. U. devotional meeting, and the 
session was of a very high standard. The 
sermons by Dr. B. G. Carpenter for the 
month are in the form of a course on the 
general subject, ‘“The Search for Reality,” 
and the members of the congregation are 
provided outlines for general reading to 
help make the teaching of interest and 
value. Sunday, Oct. 5, will be Home- 
coming Day and Rally Day all along the 
line. Dinner will be served in the as- 
sembly room following the morning service. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pas- 
tor. Mr. W. F. R. Mills has been elected 
president of the Rotary Club of Denver. 
Mr. Mills is the efficient treasurer of the 
Universalist church. Mr. Niles gave the 
keynote address at the district convention 


of the Kiwanis Club recently held at. 


Cheyenne. He is not a member of Ki- 
wanis. During the summer vacation sea- 
son, Mr. Niles held two services in a 
schoolhouse in Kittredge. This is a place 
up in Bear Creek Canyon, which is rapidly 
developing into a summer place of note. 
The services were well attended. Miss 
Louise A. Merrill, principal of the Byers 
Junior High School, was the guest speaker 
at the meeting of the Y. P. C. U. on Sun- 
day evening, Sept. 13. Miss Merrill gave 
an interesting talk on the subject, “‘St. 
Lawrence University and Dr. Sykes.’’ 
Dr. Sykes was minister of the Denver 
church when the church building was 


erected. Miss Merrill visited Dr. and 
Mrs. Sykes at Canton this summer. The 
services have started in well. Mrs. B. H. 


Piaff, director of religious education, is 
giving volunteer service for a few weeks in 
order to help us get started. Dr. Etz 
asks for a 10 per cent increase in all de- 
partments. If the present is any indica- 
tion we shall certainly meet his request in 
the Sunday school. On the opening Sun- 
day, the attendance exceeded that of the 
corresponding Sunday of last year by nine, 
and on the second Sunday the gain over 
the Sunday of a year ago was twelve. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. Services in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church were resumed on 
Sunday, Sept. 14, with an excellent con- 
gregation in spite of the lingering of the 
excessive heat of the hottest summer that 
Washington has known in years. The 
union services with All Souls Unitarian 
and Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches 
were very successful. Many visitors to. 
the church were registered during July 
and August from all parts of the country,, 
and even two from England. A distinet 
honor has come to the choirmaster, Dr. 
Albert W. Harned, who has been chosen 
to train the chorus of two hundred singers 
that is to render the choral music of Bee- 
thoven’s NinthSymphony at the concert by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Wash- 
ington in early December. Dr. Harned 
was the personal choice of Mr. Kousse- 
vitsky, the director of the orchestra, who 


had been impressed by Dr. Harned’s skill _ 


in training a similar chorus for the or- 
chestra’s performance of Bloch’s sym- 
phony, ‘‘America,” over a year ago. 


Maine 


Portland, Messiah.—Rev. W. D. Veazie, 
pastor. The pastor is preaching to good 
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congregations. Both junior and senior 
Y. P. C. U. are looking forward to a 
successful season. The church school, 
under the leadership of Superintendent 
Carl C. Verrill, ismaking good progress and 
indications are that Rally Day, Oct. 5, 
will be the best ever, in devotional spirit 
and attendance. The Men’s Club will 
present an evening of entertainment in 
November, the proceeds to pay their 
pledge of $250 to the parish. Oct. 10 
will be ladies’ night. The Ladies’ Aid, 
Woman’s Club, Young People’s Club, and 
Boy Scouts are all doing good work. 
The Mission Cirele will resume meetings 
on Oct. 8. Social gatherings of the various 
Sunday school classes are held fortnightly. 
A big Hallowe’en social is to be held under 
the auspices of the church school, for its 
members and all young people of the parish, 
on Friday, Oct. 31. 

Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Rheiner arrived 
on Labor Day evening. Committees 
from the Ladies’ Circle had cleaned the 
parsonage and stocked the pantry shelves 
in anticipation of their arrival. Church 
services were resumed on Sept. 7 and the 
Sunday school opened the following week. 
Painters are working on the church, re- 
storing it to colonial white, in keeping 
with the original lines of the building. 


Massachusetts 


Hardwick.—Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
pastor. Our new minister was ordained 
to the ministry in the First Church in 
Worcester, of which he is assistant pastor, 
on Sunday, Sept. 14. After the service 
the women of the Worcester parish served 
a luncheon to the large number present 
from our church. On Sunday, Sept. 21, 
we joined the Congregationalists of Hard- 
wick in a celebration of the tercentenary 
of the state. Mr. Hoyt had part in the 
service. The plan-was to have a luncheon 
on the Common, which lies between the 
Congregational church and ours. In the 
afternoon of the same day a Colonial 
pageant was presented in the Congrega- 
‘tional church in which the men of 1630 
greeted the men of 1930. The whole af- 
fair was arranged and coached by Mrs. 
Anna B. Parkhurst, our assistant, and a 
woman from the Congregational society. 
In this pageant, Mr. Hoyt represented 
Roger Williams. Our church had its 
own tercentenary service on Aug. 3. 
Dr. Tomlinson was the speaker. John 
Parkhurst, son of Mrs. Parkhurst and 
Rev. Henry A. Parkhurst, late minister 
of our church, enters Tufts College as a 
freshman this fall. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Attendance at both church and 
church school since Sept. 1 has far exceeded 
the splendid attendance of 1928 and 1929. 
During the summer minor repairs were 
made upon the interior of our church and 
the grounds were further beautified. We 
have taken as our slogan for the year three 
words, “‘We are able.’”’ Whereas the 


“10 per cent increase in everything’’ was 
accomplished last year, we know that be- 
cause ‘‘we are able’ the coming year will 
be one of the greatest in the history of 
the First Parish. On Sept. 26 we held an 
All Young People’s Get-Together to which 
100 young people of our parish were in- 
vited. The aim is to have every young 
person in our church know the name and 
face of every other young person. On Oct. 
8 our Mission Circle is to have a luncheon 
and reception in honor of the National 
President and the new State Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Seth Rogers Brooks. On the 
last Sunday in June two women, newcomers 
to our church, united in membership. 


New York 


Oneonta.—Rev. Harry Enos Rouillard, 
pastor. The trustees voted a vacation 
for July-August. The minister thought 
it better for the church to continue ser- 
vices through July, and, although he was 
living in the country, he came in for the 
four Sunday mornings. The open church 
attracted some of our own people, some 
out-of-town folk of other denominations, 
and some summer visitors. We feel that 
the experiment was well worth the effort. 
Another season the minister will try to ex- 
change with the minister of some church 
near the sea, and thus keep two more 
Universalist churches open all summer. 
Mr. Rouillard spent August at Murray 
Grove and in Boston. At Murray Grove 
he assisted at one Sunday service, read 
some of the lecture material accompany- 
ing the G. S. S. A. illustrated nature ma- 
terial, Connie Greenway manipulating 
the slides, and held an impromptu chris- 
tening service. In Boston he attended 
our beautiful Church of the Redemption 
twice, and officiated at the funeral of an 
old friend, David Halliday. Our opening 
service on Sept. 7 brought out a good con- 
gregation. A regular weekly announce- 
ment has been instituted. A card carry- 
ing an invitation and containing some 
liberal message, the whole not to exceed 
one hundred words, is being sent out by 
mail to an increasing list of families. 

Cooperstown.—Rey. Thomas Chapman, 
pastor. The church has been kept open 
and regular Sunday services have been 
conducted through the summer. The at- 
tendance at church has been slightly 
above the average since the present pas- 
torate began, and a number of visitors 
have been present on several occasions. 
Former attendants at this church, but now 
residing in other communities, have ap- 
preciated the privilege of worshiping here 
once more. The minister spoke only twice 
during this period. Visiting ministers 
kindly consented to occupy the pulpit 
on six occasions. So our people were given 
the privilege of hearing Leining, van 
Schaick, Moulton, Fitzgerald, Kramer, 
and Skeels. Not a single dull sermon was 
delivered. They were earnest, helpful, 
uplifting. Mr. Kramer spoke on August 
10, when he had the rare pleasure of 


christening a little grandchild. Having 
*been a former pastor of the church, an 
unusually large audience greeted him. 
The pastor is confident that it was best 
to keep the church open through the 
summer. He could see no reason for 
going away. No better place can be found 
than Cooperstown for spending the vaca- 
tion season. The climate is delightful, 
and for beauty the scenery is unsurpassed. 

Fly Creek.—Outside of New York City 
this is the oldest Universalist church west 
of the Hudson River in New York State. 
Father Stacy seems to have been its 
founder and organizer. The pastor of the 
Cooperstown church was invited to begin 
services at Fly Creek just after Easter. 
Little had been done there in years. At 
first his audiences were discouragingly 
small; but he continued to preach every 
Sunday evening. The outlook soon began 
to improve—audiences increased, and 
the interest grew. At this time the pros- 
pect is good, and some of the people at 
least wish to go steadily forward with 
the work of the church. Had the pastor 
of the Cooperstown church gone away for 
a vacation, nothing would have been done 
at Fly Creek. In villages and rural com- 
munities our best work can be done in 
the summer. In some places it must be 
done then or not at all. 

Ohio 

Blanchester.—Rev. R. S. Kellerman, 
pastor. The first Sunday in September 
attempted to start off with a “rally.” It 
only half succeeded. It rallied a splen- 
did congregation, the largest in a long 
time. But it did not boost the Sunday 
school. We shall undertake another 
“rally” for the first Sunday in October, 
which is the general rally day for our 
whole denomination, and we hope for still 
greater success. 

Lower Salem.—Reyv. E. M. Minor, pas- 
tor. The minister and his family spent 
August in Illinois and Ontario, and visited 
their sons. Sunday, Aug. 31, special 
meetings were held at the Lower Salem 
church, both forenoon and afternoon. 
In between, a picnic dinner was served on 
the lawn in front of the church. A fine 
social time was enjoyed during this dinner 
hour. We were fortunate in having pres- 
ent two visiting ministers, Mrs. Martha 
L. Jones of our Jersey church and Miss 
Harriet Druley of Milford. Mrs. Jones 
spoke at eleven o’clock and Miss Druley 
in the afternoon. Preceding the preach- 
ing services of the afternoon a business 
meeting was held, mainly for the purpose 
of reorganizing the church. The election 
resulted as follows: Clerk, Miss Anna 
Hoskins; treasurer, Mrs. Carrie Dutton; 
trustees, one year, Fay Abicht, two years, 
Lewis Hart, three years, Lewis Stickrath. 
It was voted to invite the Washington Asso- 
ciation to meet here in 1931. The associa- 
tion has accepted the invitation. Just be- 
fore the business meeting two members 
were received into the church. There was a 
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larger number from the community in at- 
tendance at these meeting than at any 
former time during the present pastorate. 
A number from Little Hocking and Belpre 
churches were also present. 

Little Hocking—Rev. E. M. Minor, 
pastor. On the next day after reaching 
home from his vacation trip the pastor 
was called to Little Hocking for the fune- 
ral of Edwin Ben Guthrie, who had been a 
member of our church while living in 
Little Hocking, though for some years he 
had lived in Akron. The funeral was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Errol Hol- 
dren on Thursday, Aug. 28. Mr. Guthrie 
was known generally as a very fine man 
of a charitable and neighborly disposition 
and life. Regular services began in this 
church, as well as the Belpre church, 
Sunday, Sept. 14. 

CLOSING DAYS AT FFRRY BEACH 
Continued from page 1218) 

season, and more will be done next year. 

And a painting bee is in prospect! 

The various Institutes were better at- 
tended this year and pronounced highly 
successful. Year by year Ferry Beach 
grows in its effectiveness and appeal. 
For many it will be through the winter 
months the ‘land o’ the heart’s desire,” 
until the arriving groups make the Quillen 
piazza hum with life and good spirits in 
1931. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
x * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


A second program of great importance 
is offered to the attendants at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. On Monday, Sept. 
29, Rev. U.S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett, 
will speak on “‘The Past and Present of the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau.” Dr. 
Milburn has made a deep study of the 
subject, has attended performances of the 
play in 1910, 1922, and 1930, and is cer- 
tain to speak with both charm and author- 
ity. The meeting will begin promptly at 
10.45 o'clock. 


* * 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 


The Washington Association of Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian Churches (Ohio) 
met for its ninety-eighth annual session 
with the Belpre church, Sept. 5-7. There 
was good attendance at all the sessions, 
and on Sunday, both morning and after- 
noon, the auditorium was filled. All of the 
churches except one were represented. 
Two carloads came from the Fork Ridge 
church of West Virginia, a distance of one 
hundred miles. There were large delega- 
tions from both Little Hocking and Mariet- 
ta. The Frost and Watertown churches 
were also represented. 

The ministers present were our State 
Superintendent, Mr. Stanley C. Stall, 
Rev. Hal H. Lloyd, Marietta Unitarian 
church, Rev. Francis W. Sigler, Fork 
Ridge church, and- Rev. Edward M. 
Minor, pastor of the Washington circuit of 


_ Universalist churches. Mr. Stall deliv- 
ered an interesting and helpful discourse 
at the opening session Friday night. The 
business meeting was held Saturday after- 
noon. The election resulted as follows: 
President, Warren White, Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; vice-president, Miss Ada Stark- 
weather, Center Belpre; treasurer, Errol 
Holdren, Little Hocking; secretary, Miss 
Maud Curtiss, Little Hocking; trustees, 
Mrs. Nettie Richardson, Frost, to sueceed 
herself, and Ed Farson, Belpre, to fill out 
the unexpired term of the late C. C. 
Palmer. 

Saturday night the session was opened 
with the half-hour by the young people of 
the Little Hocking and Belpre Unions. 
Those taking part were Betty Holdren, 
Ainslee Minor, Lucy Collins, Charles 
Strosnyder, Margaret Allison and Millicent 
Colvin. The young people acquitted them- 
serves creditabty. A Sunday school talk 
was then given by Miss LaVerne Wright 
of Franklin, Ohio. Miss Wright is presi- 
dent of the Ohio Sunday School Associa- 
tion of our denomination, and is an earnest 
Sunday schoo: worker in her home (Spring- 
boro) church. Her address was both 
interesting and practical. Miss Wright 
also led in the worship period of the Sun- 
day school, Sunday morning. The ser- 
mon Sunday morning was by the pastor, 
Mr. Minor. Mr. Harry Curtiss, of the 
Little Hocking church, sang a solo. Fol- 
lowing the sermon Mr. Stall made a brief 
talk, presenting the interests of the State 
Convention. The offering then taken was 
for the state work. 

People from Mr. Lloyd’s church of Mari- 
etta had charge of the music for the atter- 
noon session. This consisted of both in- 
strumental and vocal selections. The 
memorial service was led by Miss Maud 
Curtiss. Mr. Minor conducted the com- 
munion service. The fine offering of the 
afternoon was for the work of the asso- 
ciation. 

The concluding address was a fine and 
helpful sermon by Mr. Lloyd. 

The next session will be held with the 
Lower Salem church. 

* oF 


TWO NOTABLE PASTORATES 


May 1 marked the close of two notable 
pastorates in Worcester, that of Dr. Ek- 
strom, pastor of the First Lutheran Church 
for twenty-five years, and that of. Dr. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church for thirty years. 

These pastorates are notable in their 
achievements as well as in their length. 
Strong church organizations have been 
built up, large memberships have been 
gathered and distinctive service rendered 
not only to these parishes but to the 
city as well. Such pastorates are a com- 
munity contribution in the way of public 
and religious leadership. No preacher 
can make a real impression upon a city 
as large as Worcester in a few years. Our 
Methodist tradition, of brief pastorates 


‘ 


may work to the immediate success of par- 
ticular items in our work as churches, but 
for the most part it leaves the community — 
untouched. 

Wesley congratulates these two good 
friends and the churches they serve upon 
these happy anniversaries of splendid 
service and activity.—Wesley Herald. 
(Worcester, Mass.) 

* * 
A BULLETIN IDEA FOR PASTORS. ~ 


The Layman Company is now putting 
out its Tithing Pamphlets in four-page 
bulletin form, printed on two inside pages 
only, other two pages blank, for local 
material. The cost will give a saving of 
at least $5 per week to any pastor who uses 
four-page bulletins in his Sunday ser- 
vices. A good opportunity for five or ten 
weeks of tithe education without expense 
or special distribution. Twenty subjects 
to choose from. Send for free samples — 
and price list. 

Please give your denomination, also — 
mention the Layman Company, 730 Rush 
Street, Chicago. 


OTIS SKINNER OPENS NEW VER- — 
MONT HOME ‘ 


In realization of a life-long dream to re- | 
turn to the state of his ancestors, Otis — 
Skinner, who during the last half century — 
has built up an enviable reputation as an 
actor, arrived in Woodstock Friday with |, 
Mrs. Skinner to superintend the opening % 
of their new home on North Park Street. 

Mr. Skinner’s grandfather, Warren 
Skinner, lived and preached in Wood-— 
stock, a century ago, and during that 
time built a seminary in South Woodstock | 
and also published a weekly Universalist ~ 
paper. 

Two years ago during a short vaca- 
tion before the opening of the winter 
theatrical season, Mr.’and Mrs. Skinner 
made a short visit to Vermont. They 
journeyed to the old Skinner homestead — 
in Proctorsville now owned and occupied » 
by Park Pollard. This ancestral home % 
dates back more than a hundred years.’ 
Lack of hotel accommodations brought 
them to the Woodstock Inn, which Mr 
Skinner characterizes one of the most 
beautiful hostelries in the state. It was | 7 
from the piazza of this inn that they viewed — | 
the colonial house on the opposite side 
of the park. 5 

“Always,” said Mr. Skinner, “I have 4 
had a warm feeling for New England and ~ 
the Green Mountain State. I guess ita) 
was born and bred in the bone. WhenI ff 
saw this home across the street and found _ 
it was for sale, I told Mrs. Skinner, ‘Here's — 
your spot.’ And here we are, happy and _ 
superbly contented.” q 

For the last fifty-three years Mr. Skin-— 
ner has followed his profession. Much of 
that time has necessarily been spent in the » 
larger cities of the United States. He § 
speaks of New York City as a mad house, | 
a big port of entry in a commercial way, 
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with no repose. He has necessarily, 
ause of his profession, had gayety all 
life and has learned the value of quie- 
e. As Mr.Skinner almost yearningly 
arks: “There is such a contrast be- 
en the life here and that of the city, 
e in Woodstock among the overhanging 
s, listening to the murmur of the water 
the Ottauquechee River which flows 

ilyon in back of my home, and feast- 
my eyes on Mount Tom from my porch. 
nd the quiet and solitude and oppor- 
ity for the reverie for which I have 
ged ’’—Bellows Falls (Vi.) Times, Sept 
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Notices 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINN:SOTA 


Yotice is hereby given that the sixty-fifth annual 
ion of the Universalist Convention of Minnesota 
. be held at the Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 
lis, Minn., Thursday and Friday, Oct. 2 and 3, 
0, for the hearing of reports, election of officers 
| the transaction of any business that may come 
ore the Convention. 

‘he Auxiliary Conventions will hold through 
day. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


lotice is hereby given that the 105th annual ses- 
is of the New York State Convention of Uni- 
salists will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
. 8 and 9, in the First Universalist Church, Can- 
, N. Y., for the hearing of reports, election of 
seers and the transaction of any business that 
y come before the convention. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 

ele . 

MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


‘ransfer to Massachusetts issued to Rev. Pliny 
Allen. 
testored to fellowship, Rev. Harry M. Daniels. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
Fiat | 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


‘he regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 

Universalist General Convention will be held 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Oct. 27-28, 1930. Any 
tters to be brought to the attention of the Board 
uld be in the hands of the undersigned not later 
n Oct. 15. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 

* * 
.SSSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
| PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNIONS 


Official Call 


he forty-first annual Convention of the Young 
ple’s Christian Union of Massachusetts and 
xde Island will be held in the Church of the 
diator, Providence, Rhode Island, Saturday, 
iday and Monday, Oct. 11, 12 and 13, 1930, to 
t business as follows: (1) To hear reports of 
and departmental superintendents. (2) To 
officers. (3) To transact any other business 
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that may legally be brought before said Convention. 
Notice is hereby given that, in accordance with 
Recommendation thirteen made at the fortieth annual 
Convention, a new constitution will be offered to be 
voted upon. 
Reservations are to be sent to Miss Marion Snow, 
30 Norwich Ave., Providence, R. I. 
Dorothy Bradford, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* & 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Sept. 8 Roscoe A. Walters, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist churches of Eldorado and Eaton, was ex- 
amined preparatory to ordination. The applica- 
tion was granted. 

Francis W. Sigler of Glen Easton, West Virginia, 
an ordained minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church upon a satisfactory examination was granted 
a license for one year. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary 
* * 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. F. Osten-Sacken transferred to Minnesota 
August 28, 1930. 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


The State Convention of the Universalist Women’s 
Missionary Association of Illinois will be held in 
Urbana, Ill., Sept. 27 and 28. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 
es 
Y. W. C. A. WEEK ' 


“Know Your W. W. C. A. Week” will be cele- 
brated throughout Massachusetts Oct. 19 to 25 under 
the auspices of the state organization and the Bos- 
ton Y. W. C. A Information concerning this may 
be secured from Miss Lucile S. Rouse, Associate 
Director of General Education, Boston Y. W. C. A., 
140 Clarendon St., Boston. 

er Ok 
NEW YORK W. U. M.S. 


The 36th annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church at Canton, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 8, 1930, for the receiving 
of reports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
ae ae 
MICHIGAN CONVENTION 

The Universalist Convention of Michigan will 
convene in its annual session for the transaction of 
any business that may come before it Oct. 12, 13 
and 14, at Concord. . 2 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
55 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The 25th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at Pink Hill, 
Oct. 2-5. 

The people and pastor of the Pink Hill Church 
extend a cordial invitation to the liberal people of 
the state to attend. 

F.B. Bishop, Secretary. 
* * 
MICHIGAN W.U.M. A. 


The annual convention of the Michigan Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association will be held at 
Coneord Oct. 12, 13, 14, 1930. 

Mrs. G. N. Miller, Secretary. 
x ® 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 83d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., and Auxiliary Conventions 
will be held in Central Universalist Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Oct. 23 to 26, 1930. 

Opening session of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society will be held at 1.30 p. m., Thurs- 
day, Oct. 23, followed by the opening session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana at 3.30 p. m. 

These meetings are for the purpose of hearing re- 
ports, electing officers and transacting any business 
that may come before the Convention. 

A Mid-West meeting of Universalist ministers of 
Indiana and adjoining states will be held at the same 


time and place, beginning a day earlier, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 22, continuing over Sunday and followed 
by a meeting of the Trustees of the General Con- 
vention. 
Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
os 


BOSTON FRIENDSHIP TOURS 


The Boston Friendship Tours, which served more 
than thirteen hundred social-minded persons in its 
eighteen tours last season, will resume its work 
Saturday, Oct. 4. Rev. Herbert A. Jump has again 
been chosen chairman, and will conderct the trips. 
Any person may attend who is interested. Regis- 
tration fee is 75 cents per trip. Programs may be 
obtained at the office of the tours, 485 Columbus 
Ave., phone Kenmore 9441. The schedule for the 
first series is as follows: 

Oct. 4. Greek People. 


Oct. 11. Police and Law Administration. 

Oct. 18. New Religious Cults. 

Oct. 21. Excursion, Danvers State Hospital. 

Oct. 25. Albariian People. 

Nov. 1. Chinese People. 

Nov. 5. Excursion, Norfolk Prison Colony. 

Nov. 8. Psychic and Spiritualism. 

Nov. 15. Immigrant Problems. 

Nov. 19. Excursion, Sherburne Reformatory for 
Women. 

Nov. 22. Lithuanian People. 

Nov. 29. Jewish Education and Religion. 

Dec. 3. Excursion, A Modern Industrial Plant. 

Dee. 6. Czecho Slovak People. 

De¢. 13. Crime and Punishment. 


* * 
PUBLIC MEETING 


The program for the Public Meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts at Gloucester, Thursday, Oct. 16, will be 
in part as follows: 

Following the usual opening praise service and 
greetings, Mrs. Carl F. Elsner will speak on ‘‘The 
Joys and Benefits of the Ferry Beach Institute.” 
This will be followed by ‘‘Facts and Fancies’’—Ques- 
tions and Answers. : 

Mr. John M. Trout, secretary for the Promotion 
of Christian Citizenship, Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches, will speak on ‘“‘The Menace of ‘Off 
Years.’ ”” , 

Following the Good Fellowship Luncheon a re- 
ception will be held to greet Miss Georgene Bowen 
of the Blackmer Home for Girls, Tokyo, Japan. 
Miss Bowen will give an address in the afternoon. 

Mrs. John Smith Lowe and Miss Ivetta Holway 
will be the soloists. 

Trains leave North Station for Gloucester. From 
Gloucester railroad station, Washington St., turn 
left on to Middle Street, church on corner of Middle 
and Church Streets. By auto, Western Ave., past 
Fisherman’s monument, just beyond turn left over 
Middle St. across Washington St., by the Joan of Are 
statue, turn first right on to Middle St. 

An effort is being made to have a bus leave Davis 
Sq., West Somerville, at 8.30 a. m., Medford Sq. 
at 8.40, Malden Sq. at 8.50 and City Hall, Melrose, 
at 9 a. m. to accommodate those who can reach those 
places. All desiring to take the bus at any of these 
Points please notify Mrs. Chester A. Polsey, 18 Sum- 
mit Road, Medford, Mass. Tel., Mystic 0244. 

The cost of the round trip will be $1.25. 

<i 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF WISCON- 
SIN 

The 80th session of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention will be held in Racine, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 7, 8 and 9, 1930, for 
the transaction of such business as may legally 
come before the duly elected delegates. Reports 
will be given, and officers will be elected for the 
ensuing year. 

Let all churches in Wisconsin take notice, and 
elect and send delegate. 


L. R. Robinson, Secretary. 
x * 


NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
The 22d annual convention of the New York 


State Universalist Sunday School Association will 
be held in Canton, N. Y., on Oct. 6 and 7, opening 
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with a banquet on Monday evening. Reservations 
should be made through Rev. W. H. Skeels of Her- 
kimer. On Tuesday there will be conferences on 
church school work and a business session for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
mess as may come before this organization. 

Inez EB. Warner, Secretary. 

* * 


TEACHER TRAINING CLASS 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle will be the instructor for 
the Teacher Training Class to be held at the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston. A series of six lectures 
will be given on Thursday evenings, Oct. 9, 16, 30, 
Nov. 6, 18 and 20. Dr. Earle will give the Standard 
Training Course, No. 4, “The Story of the New 
Testament.” 

Tickets, $1.00 for the course, can be secured at 
the church. 

The Universalist Sabbath School Union is svonsor- 
ing this course and it is open to all who are interested. 
* 

ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The thirtieth annual session of the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene in Cohassett 
(Conecuh County church), Alabama, Nov. 21 to 23 
inclusive, for the purpose of hearing reports, elect- 
ing officers and transacting whatever business may 
come before it. 

Martha Langley, Secreary. 
= = 


WHERE IS THE Y. W.? 


The announcement of an All-State “Know Your 
Y. W. C. A. Week” in Massachusetts brings forth 
the questions, “‘How many, and where, are the head- 
quarters?” 

All readers and friends of the Christian Leader 
are urged to enjoy the privileges offered by your 
Massachusetts Associations, which include: Brock- 
ton, 465 Main St., Cambridge, 7 Temple St., Haver- 
hill, 107 Winter St., Holyoke, 313 Maple St., Law- 
rence, 38 Lawrence St., Lowell, 50 John St., Malden, 
34 Washington St.. New Bedford, 66 Spring St., 
Newburyport, 13 Market St., Springfield, 22 Howard 
St., Worcester, 6 Chatham St., Western Massachus- 
etts, 310 Elm St.. Northampton, and Boston, 140 
Clarendon St., corner Stuart. 

= * 


FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


The 55th annual meeting of the MIlinois Uni- 
tarian Conference and Sectional Meeting of the 
Federation of Religious Liberals will be held in the 
First Unitarian Church, East and Jefferson Sts., 
Bloomington, Ill., Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 29 
and 30, 1930. 

Monday, Sept. 29, S$ p.m. Opening Session. 
(Federation of Religious Liberals.) “In Succession 
to Channing, Emerson and Parker,” Charles E. 
Snyder, Sioux City, Ia. “Vanishing Frontiers,” 
Roger Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

Tuesday, Sept. 30, 9.30 a. m. Business Session. 
10.30 “Religion and Mental Hygiene,”’ Charles P. 
Connolly, Rockford. 2.80 p. m. “Man and the 
New Universe,” Walton E. Cole, Chicago. “Be- 
haviorism and Religion,” Rabbi Felix A. Levy, 
Chicago. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Minerva S. Whippen 

Mrs. Minerva S. Whippen, widow of Rev. Frank 
W. Whippen, died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
John Bragdon, at Kingston, N..H., Sept. 8, 1930. 

She was born at Shelburne Falls, Mass., March 20, 
1859, and married Mr. Whippen in 1885. Six 
children were born to them: Henry C., deceased; 
Leonard S., of Glen Ridge, N. J.; Norman F., of 
Claremont, N. H., Rev, Elbert W., of Middletown, 
N. Y.; Miss Elsie S. Whippen and Mrs. Annie R. 
Bragdon, of Kingston, N. H. She also leaves three 
brothers and a sister, all of Shelburne Falls, and five 
grandchildren, 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
ehureh at Kingston, Sent. 11, Rev. Asa M. Bradley 
officiating. Burial was in the family plot in the 
Village cemetery. 

For more than twenty-five years the home was in 
the Kingston parsonage, and there the children grew 
to maturity. Lately she had made her home with 


her son, Rev. Elbert W. Whippen, minister of Christ 
Church, Middletown, N. Y. Her health has been 
failing for some time, and with effort and determina- 
tion she made the journey, seemingly that she might 
be at the old home when the end should come, which 
was in a few weeks. She was a woman of strong 
character, firm in her friendships, and with great 
fortitude in time of trial. 


Clarke Howard Johnson 


Judge Clarke Howard Johnson, retired Chief 
Justice of the Rhode Island Supreme Court, former 
Republican floor leader in the General Assembly, 
and a descendant of Roger Williams, died Sept. 14 at 
his home in Foster, R. I. He was in his seventy- 
ninth year, 

Judge Johnson retired from the highest judicial 
office in the state March 7, 1917. For the past 
eighteen months he had been in ill health. 

Born in Foster, Nov. 18, 1851, the son of Elisha 
and Matilda (Howard) Johnson, he came of families 
noteworthy in the colonial history of Rhode Island. 
Both his father and grandfather were military men, 
and leaders in the affairs of the Foster town govern- 
ment, His great-grandfathers, Job Johnson and 
Daniel Howard, served in the Revolution. Through 
his grandmother, Amey (Cranston) Howard, he was 
descended from John and Samuel Cranston, father 
and son, both of whom were Governors of the colony 
of Rhode Island, the latter having held office twenty- 
nine years, 

Mr. Johnson entered Brown University in 1873, 
and was graduated with the degree of A. B. in 1877. 
In 1914 his alma mater conferred the honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. on him. 

Two years after graduation he was admitted to 
the Rhode Island bar, and continued in active prac- 
tise until his election to the Supreme Court bench in 
1908. 

His early training on the bench was received in 
the Eighth Judicial District, to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1886 after completion of several years of 
service in the House. Throughout his early days 
as a lawyer, Judge Johnson took an active interest 
in the political affairs of his town, and was elected 
from Foster to serve in the General Assembly in 
1879 and 1880. Elected to the Senate in 1881, he 
did not serve. Instead, however, he was named 
Clerk of the House from 1881 to 1886. Again in 
1899, he was called on to represent his town in the 
Legislature, and he continued to serve in this capacity 
until on March 6, 1903, he was elected Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court to fill a vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Chief Justice William W. 
Douglas. 

Judge Johnson became Chief Justice of the tribun- 
al on Jan. 27, 1913. He was appointed a member 
of the National Commission on Uniform Laws, and 
worked with this commission for several years. 

He married Ida S. Harrington of Foster on Dec. 
21, 1889. She is the only immediate relative sur- 
Viving him. 

Judge Johnson attended the Church of the Medi- 
ator in Providence while he was Chief Justice, and 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, former pastor of that church, 
officiated at the funeral, which was attended by the 
Governor of the state and many representatives of 
the bench and bar, 


Carrie L. Shapley 


The whole community (South Acton, Mass.) was 
saddened to learn of the quiet passing away of Miss 
Carrie L. Shapley Saturday morning, Sept. 6. She 
was born in Wilmington, Delaware, the daughter of 
Henry and Eveline Shapley, and came to South 
Acton at the age of two and one-half years, where 
she has since lived. She was a member of the Con- 
eord Chapter, D. A. R., and of the Universalist 
church, South Acton, where for the past forty years 
she had served as organist and a teacher in the 
Sunday school, holding the treasurership of the 
ehurch at the time of her death. Up to last June she 
had not missed a Children’s Sunday service at the 
church for fifty-two years, Always a devout and 
constant attendant and an enthusiastic church 
worker, with a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances by whom she was much loved, her place in the 
ehurch and the community will be hard to fill, 

She is survived by her two sisters, the Misses Eva 


and Eda Shapley, with whom she lived; one brothe 
Mr. Eugene Shapley of Leominster; a niece, M1 
Henry Burke of Melrose, and Mr, Harry Shapk 
a nephew, of Duxbury and Florida. The funer 
was held from her home MonWlay afternoon, the 
vice being conducted by Rev. A. J. Torsleff, p: 
of the Universalist church. Burial was in the fami 
lot at Woodlawn Cemetery, West Acton.—Conco 
Journal. 


Mrs. Ben Manlief 


Mary B. Platt, the daughter of Seth and Rebee 
Southard Platt, was born near Manchester, In 
Oct. 24, 1857, and died Aug. 18, 1930. She was t 
youngest in a family of eight children, all of wh« 
preceded her in death except one brother, Charl 
Sumner Platt, now of Lebanon, Ind. She m 
Mr. Ben Manlief, also of Manchester, and togeth 
they enjoyed a happy married life of almost fort 
seven years. To them were born five child 
Leona, now Mrs. George Martin of Aurora, Edi 
now Mrs. Clinton Greenham of Manchester, R 
mond, who died March 6, 1890, Inez, now Mrs. H. 
Sutton of Manchester, and Harley of Akron, Ohi 
There are also seven grandchildren. ; 

Mrs. Manlief united with the Manchester 
versalist church May 17, 1876. 

She was a devoted wife and mother, and a kit 
and helpful neighbor. In her church she was 
faithful member, always in her place at its vs 
services, and a zealous worker in all its enterpris 


Mrs. Caroline S. Porter 


Mrs. Caroline E. Simpson Porter, one of 
oldest and best known residents of Machias, } 
died at her home there Sunday morning, Aug. 
aged eighty-nine years. For many years 
Porter was a successful school teacher in both Mai 

Massachusetts.. She traveled extensive 
through the United States and in foreign countri 
In her conversation she was most interesting in 
lating stories of her travels, and even during her 
vanced years showed a remarkable interest in pub 
activities. She was a faithful member of the 
chias Universalist Church, a constant attend 
the church services, and a willing worker in | 
Ladies’ Society. She was also a member of 1 
Wonten’s National Missionary Association of © 
Church, of the Literary Club of Machias, of Hant 
Weston Chapter, Daughters of the American R 
lution, and of the Women’s Christian Tempera 
Union. ; 


James A. Battis 


Through the death of Professor James A. Ba 
the Newark, N. J., Church of the Redeemer 
tains a considerable loss. His home was at 8: 
Mass., where he attended the Unitarian chur 
and where he died shortly before Labor Day. ‘ 

Mr. Battis had been with us during the sche 
years since 1921, while engaged in work at Oran, 
Summit and Woodbridge, N. J. After graduati 
at Harvard he took post graduate work there @ 
at New York University, holding a Master of Ai 
degree from the latter institution. 

Mr. Battis possessed a magnetic personality a 
the happy faculty of working with young peo 
in music and drama. He coached numerous pli 
and five annual minstrel shows for the New 
Y. P. C. U. He furnished music for Mr. Garni 
men’s class; played the organ for the Perth Amb 
Masonic Lodge, and was active in Damascus Co 
mandery, K. T. Regardless of a ten miles dri 
storms never prevented his appearance as usher 
Sunday morning. } 

Always busy, Mr. Battis was never too bus} 
extend his benefactions to organizations and 
dividuals in need. The ways he passed are m 
with his kindnesses; to know him was to love h 
He was thirty-eight years old, eternally young 
spirit, and leaves a host of friends in educatiol 
social, fraternal and religious circles. His mot 
Mrs. Sarah P. Battis of Salem, survives him. a 
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Modern Books 
occasions---send for n 


catalogue. The SPEAKERS LIBRARY, : 
(Brightwood Station) Washington, D. ¢ 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
| and 
Reliable Goods 


“HURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
D Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


“Church Pews 


church Furniture 


| THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


| With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
01 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


_ $< 
_ BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


.e@ managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
.en desire to call attention to this organization, 
h offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
en with only moderate means of support who 
to this city for work or study. It is located at 
Torcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
'e elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
ity. The price of rooms with board, including 
and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
3. 
ring the summer months there are accommo- 
ns for women unattended who may wish to 
Boston for a few days atatime. For such tran- 
3 the price is $1.25 a day. 
r further information please address the Su- 
tendent, Miss Ruth BE. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
3oston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


YUR HERITAGE 


Life on Cape Cod Awhile Ago 


A Story good as a Sermon 
Better than Some 


ANCY W. PAINE SMITH 


Provincetown, Mass. 


Price, $2.50 


—BIBLE 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT .na PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


’ Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE *2 De. 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 


Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
ss FOR BOYS 

AND GIRLS 

Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 

Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 

scenes and plates taken from nature and life 
in the Holy _ das they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Aid of 

which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 

ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b Specimen of Type 
16 But Jé’sus called themunto him, 
Land said, ~ Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles............ bd 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! e+ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sct or 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of brosd culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any callege 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit ef 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New Engisnd town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Mass. 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Pulpit Gowns 
Choir Gowns 
Caps and Hoods 


Best Quality 
Low Prices 


Universalist Publishing House 


Crackling 


Birth-Stones 

For laundresses, the soapstone; 
For architects, the cornerstone; 
For cooks, the puddingstone; 
For soldiers, the bloodstone; 
For politicians, the blarneystone; 
For borrowers, the touchstone; 
For policemen, the pavingstone; 
For stock brokers, the curbstone; 
For shoemakers, the cobblestone; 
For burglars, the keystone; 
For tourists, the Yellowstone; 
For beauties, the peachstone; 
For editors, the grindstone; 
For motorists, the milestone; 
For pedestrians, the tombstone. 

—The Parade, with slight variations. 
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The turn was over, and the orchestra 
was silent for a while. 

“T say,’ said the conductor, 
down to speak to his first violin, 
ever key were you playing in?” 

“Skeleton key,’ returned the violinist 
readily enough. 

“Skeleton key,’’ echoed the conductor, 
“whatever do you mean!” 

“Fits anything,” was the reply.—Went- 
worth Blade. 


leaning 
“‘what- 


* * 


Tramp: ‘‘Madam, would you mind 
givin’ me the recipe for them biscuits 
you give me half an hour ago?” 


Lady: ‘“‘What can you want with the 
recipe? You're not going to make bis- 
cuits, are you?” 


Tramp: “‘No, but I want-you to settle a 
bet. My pard says you use three cups of 
cement to one of sawdust, and I say you 
use only two.”—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

Confidential personal counselor, with 
Lincola’s inspiration and spirit of charity, 
offers his services.—‘‘Ad” in New York 
World. No use. We’re looking for one 
with Liucoln’s modesty.—Life. 

Lawyer (whose client is under arrest): 
“You say you’ve a perfect answer to this 
wife murder charge. What is it?” 

Client: ‘She wasn’t my wife.’ 
Humorist (London). 

Mrs. Jones: ‘‘My 
church this morning.” 

Mrs. Brown: ‘‘My husband’s Sunday 
paper didn’t come either.’”—Royal Ar- 
canum Bulletin. 


’_T he 


husband went to 


Heywood Broun is running for Congress, 
and Henry L. Mencken is going to get 
married. It’s getting so you can’t take 
anybody seriously any more.—Wiéinston- 
Salem Journal. 

* * 

Mother: ‘“‘Willie, the canary has gone!’’ 

Willie: “But mummy, it was there just 
now when I was trying to clean its cage 
with the vacuum-cleaner.”’—Dublin Opin- 
2on. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lesson 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to eat 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has i 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. 
quarterly parts. Course begins with Oetober. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each par 


Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. . 


The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. A three-years cours 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, 121-2 cts. each p 
Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. i 
The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12, A four-years course issued in two parts 
each year. 


A two-years course issued j 


OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 


FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three panties 20 Lesson: 
PARTI. Stories of Joseph. Storiesof Moses. Stories Jesus told. 26 Lesson 

SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. 

Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). 

24 Lessons. 

THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 
PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 1 
Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (tempe 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People « 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons, — 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementat 
work, j 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 


The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. A four-years co re 
ssued two parts to each year. ; 


Incidents in life of the 


PART II. Stories of the Judge 


LESSON SUBJECTS 

FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I, Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PARTII. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PARTII. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. 
course issued two parts to each year. 


A three-ye 


LESSON SUBJECTS 

FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. 
PART II. 


The World a Field for Christian Service. 
Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. 
Epistle of James. a 
SECOND YEAR: ‘3 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
. 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


